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B9t% Class. From a dbéévil and a female shoodrii 
arose the Miliis, or snmke-catchers, and quack doctors. 
Phey carry snakes in baskets as a shew, and, having 
taken out their poisonous fangs, play with them before 
the spectators, receiving their bite on their arms, folding 
theas round their necks, &c. at which times they use 
musical instruments ; but there does not appear te be any 
instances of serpents being affected by music, though 
many Hindoos believe, that they can be drawn oat of 
their holes by the power of charms or incantations; and 
perhaps the Psalmist alludes to a similar opinion, when 
he says of the wicked, “ they are like the deaf adder, that 
stoppeth her ear, which will not hearken to the voice of 
the charmer, charming never so wisely.” 


AQth Class. From a man named Déviilti (brought into 
Bengal by the bird Gitroorti!) and a female voishyt, 
arese the Giiniikiis, and Badyttkariis. The former wear 
the poita, and are called Doivitgnii bramhbins; the latter 
are miserable musicians; they also make different kinds 
of mats. 


Te a people who use no chairs, and few bedsfeads, 
ynats are very necessary: and a number are made in Ben- 
gal. The name of the most inferior mat is chanch, which 
is made from the grass khttree,’ and is three cubita and a 
half long, and two cubits and a half broad; it ts sold for 
about two-pence. A coarse mat, called jhéntila, is made 
from thé grass méliya," and sold for eight anas. The 

-dtirmits, mede from the reed arande tibialis, are used to 
sit. and sleep upon, as well aa to inclose the sides and 
ends of the houses of the poor, twenty or thirtv of which 


! Saccharum fuscum. ™ Cyperits irandatas. 
ud 
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are sold fora roopee. Of another sort, called moula, 
five cubits long and three and a half wide, and made from 
the above reed cut into small threads, eight, nine, or ten, 
are sold for a roopee. Another kind, used to sit and 
sleep upon, is made from the grass kiichkiichiya ; thirty- 
two of which, four cubits long and two broad, are sold 
for a roopee. Sixteen mats of nearly the same dimen- 
sions as the last, made from the grass méliya, are sold 
fora roopee. Valandiya, a mat made at a village of this 
name, is very much used by the natrves to sit and sleep 
upon eight of them are sold for the roopee. Another 
kind, called katéé, five cubits long and three broad, made 
from the grass patéé, sells at half a roopee the pair; su- 
perior hinds are sold at one, two, three, four, five, six, 
and even eight roopees the pair. From the rough grass 
hogiila’ another kind of matis made, sixty of which are 
sold for a roopee. From the leaves of the date and of 
the fan pals,’ mats are made, sixteen of which are sold 
for aroopee. A very strong mat for floors, which will 
Jast many years, 1s made with split canes.’ A sacred mat, 
used in worship, is made of the grass kashii,” and sold at 
different prices, from a penny to one roopee each. Ano- 
ther kind, the sheétilipatéés, laid on beds or couches on 
account of their coolness, are sold at one roopee up to 
five each. 


4lst Class From hing Vénii, in a miraculous manner, 
sprung the Mléchtis, Poolindiis, Pookkiishtis, Khiictis, 
Ytiviiniis, Sookshmiis, Mamboyiis, Shiiviriis, and’Khiirts. 
All Eurepeans are branded with the name of Miéchi, 
which word, according to the pooraniis, denotes persons 


» Typha elephanta, © Borasns flabells formis. ? Calamus rotang. 
Sacchoi um spontaneum. * Thalia dichotoma. 
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who despise the gods, and partake of forbidden food; or, 
in other words, persons whose manners differ from those 
of the Hindoos. The Miisiilmans are called Yiiviinii..: 


The Hindoos generally speak of thirty-six casts of shoo- 
driis ; but those here collected, from one of the smritees, 
amount to nearly fifty; and the names of several more 
might have been added. 


Remarks on the effects of the Cast-—The Hindoo shas- 
triis bear the most evident proofs, that the founders of 
this system must have been men who designed to deify 
themselves. We can scarcely suppose that the system 
originated with a monarch, for he would not have placed 
the regal power beneath that of the priesthood ; it could 
only spring fiom a number of proud ascetics, who, how- 
ever, were far from being sincere in their rejection of 
secular affairs, as they secured to their own order all the 
wealth and honours of the country, together with the 
service of the other three orders. Agreeably to this plan, 
the persons of the first order were to be worshipped as 
gods ; all the duties of the second concentrated in this, 
they were to protect the bramhiins ; the third was to ac- 
quire wealth for them, and the fourth to perform their 
menial service: the rules for these orders were so fixed, 
that though the higher orders might sink mto the lower, 
the latter could never rise, except in another birth. 


The institution of the cast, so far from having contri- 
buted to the happiness of society, has heen one of its 
greatest scourges. It is the formation of artificial orders, 
independently of merit or demerit, dooming nine tenths 


* The Hindoos say, that from a sage of this name the Misitilmans are 
descended 
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of the people, even before birth, to a state of mental and 
bodily degradation, in which they are for ever shut ont 
from all the learning and honours ef the country. 


The distinctions of rank in Europe are founded upon 
civic merit or learning, and answer very important ends 
int the social union; but this system commences with ‘an 
act of the most consummate injustice that was ever per- 
petrated; binds in chains of adamant nine-tenths of the 
people; debars them for ever from all access to a higher 
state, whatever their merits may be; puts a tock upon the 
whole intellect of three of the four orders, and branding 
their very birth with infamy, and rivetting their chains for 
ever, says to millions and millioms of mankind, “ You 
proceeded from the feet of Briimha; you were created for 
servitude.” 


Some persons have thought that the cast, as it respected 
mechanica] employments, must be advantageous, since, by 
confining the members of one family to one trade, i secured 
improvement. Actual experience, however, completely 
disproves this theory, for Hindoo mechanics never intro- 
duce a new article of trade, nor improve anold one. I 
know that improvements have been made under the in- 
spection of Europeans, but these do not enter into the 
argument. For native use, the same cloths, the same 
earthen, brass, iron, and other utensils, the same gold and 
silver ornaments, in use from time immemorial, unim- 
-proved, are in use at this day. But, if these mechanical 
employments had been thrown epen to all ranks, wito-can 
esy what advances might not have baen madeia improre- 
ment? Those who are acquainted with the effecte of 
Eeropean vkill and taste on.the artists of Bengal, can.see 
very plainly an amazing change for the better: the sative 
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goldemiths, joiners, susiths, shoe-makers, &e. under the 
superintendance of Europeans, produce work little inferior 
to that imported from Europe. 


_ But not only is the east contrary to every principle of 
Justice and policy ;. it is repugnant to every feeling of 
benevolence. The social circle is almost invariably come 
posed of persons of the same cast, to the careful exclusion 
of others. 1t arms one class of men against another; it 
gives rise to the greatest degree of pride and apathy. It 
forms a sufficient excuse for not doing an act of bene- 
volence towards another, that he is not of the same cast ; 
nay, a man dying with thirst will not accept of a cooling 
draught of water from the hands or the cup of a person of 
a lowercast. I knew a kaytist’hit, whose son had rejected 
the cast, seek an asylum at his son’s house just before 
death; yet so strong were the prejudices of east, that the 
old man would not eat from the hands of his own son, but 
crawled on his hands and knees to thé house of a neigh- 
bour, and received food from entire strangers rather thaa 
from his own child, though he was then on the brink of 
that world, where all casts are resolved into those of the 
righteous and the wicked. If a shoodri enter the coole- 
room of a bramhiin, the latter throws away all his earthen 
vessels as defiled; nay, the very touch of a shoodrii makes 
a bramhiin unclean, and compels him to bathe, in order 
to wash away the stain. Ou the other hand, in the spirit 
of revenge, the tooriis, a class of shoodriis, consider their 
houses defiled, and throw away their cooking utensils, if 
a brambia visit them, but they, do got thus treat even, a 
Misilwan. The héyés, another cast of shdodriis, also 
throw away their cooking vessels if a brambiin come upoa 
theis boat. In short, the cast murders all the social and 
benevolent fechings; and shuts up the heart of man against 
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man ina manner unknown even amongst the most savage 
tribes. The apathy of the Hindoos has been noticed by 
all who are acquainted with their character: when a boat 
sinks in a storm on the Ganges, and persons are scen 
floating or sinking all around, the [indoos in those boats 
which may remain by the side of the river, or in those 
passing by at the time, look on with perfect indifferenoe, 
perhaps without moving an oar for the rescue of those 
who are actually perishing. 


What is the crime for which a person frequently forfeits 
his cast, and becomes an outcast and an exile for ever? 
Perhaps he has been found cating with a virtuous friend ; 
or, he has embraced the religion of his conscience ; or, he 
has visited other countries on business, and has been com- 
pelled, by the nature of his situation, to eat food not 
cooked by persons of his own cast. For these, or other 
reasons, the cast proscribes him his father’s honse, and if 
his mother consent to talk with him, :t inust be by stealth, 
or at a distance from the place which was once his home, 
into which he must never more enter. [fence the cast 
converts hospitality, friendship, and the desire to visit 
foreign realins, into crimes, and inflicts on the offender, 
in some cases, a punishment worse than death itself. 
Ghiatishyamii, a bramhiin, about thirty-five years ago, 
went to England, and lost his rank. Gokoolt, another 
bramhiin, about the same time, went to Madras, and was 
renounced by his relations; but, after incurring some 
expense in feasting bramhiins, he regained his cast. In 
the year 1808, a blacksmith, of Serampore, returned from 
Madras, and was disowned by his friends, but after ex- 
pending two thousand roopees amongst the bramhiins, he 
was restored to his family. In the year 1801, the mother 
of Kaléé-priisad-ghoshi, a rich kayiist’hi, of Benares, 
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who had lost cast by intercourse with Mistilmans, and 
was called a peér-alee,’ died. Kaléé-pritsad was much 
concerned about presentimg the offerings to the manes, 
and, after much intreaty and promise of rewards, at last 
prevailed upon eleven bramhiins to perform the ceremonies 
in the mght. A person who had a dispute with these 
bramhiins informed against them, and they were imme~ 
diately abandoned by their friends. After waiting several 
days in vain, heping that his friends would relent, one of 
these brambhiins, suspending a jar of water from his body, 
drowned himself in the Ganges !—Some years ago, Rami, 
a bramhiin, of Trivéneé, having, by mistake, married his 
son toa péér-alee girl, and being abandoned by his friends, 
died through grief. In the year 1803, Shivii-ghoshii, a 
kayiist hii, warned a péér-alee girl, and was not restored 
to his cast till after seven years, and he had expended 
700 roopees..—About the same period, a brambiinéé, of 
Véli-pookhiirtya, having been deflowered, and in con- 
sequence deprived of her cast, refused all food, and expired 
in a few days.—In the village of Biiybitj, some years ago, 
a young man who had lost his cast through the criminal 
intrigues ef his mother, a widow," in a state of frenzy, 


t A niiwab of the name of Pce1-alce 1s charged with hating destroyed the 
tanh of many Hindoos, bramhiins, and others , and from these persons have 
descended a very cousiderable number of families scattered over the country, 
who have been brauded with the uaine of thei oppressor. These persons 
practice all the ceremonies of the Hindoo religion, but are carefully avoided 
hy other Hindoos as outcasts. It 1s supposed, that not less than fifty families 
of péér-alees live in Calcutta, who employ biam'tin priests to perform the 
ceremonies of the Hindoo religion fur them. [t 19 said, that raya Krishnt- 
Chitndiii-Rayti was promised five lacks of roopees by a peér-alee, if he would 
only honour hin with a visit ofa few moments but be refused 

» On account of mairiages being contracted so early im this country, the 
number of virgin widows is very great ‘The Hindoos acknowledge that 
almoat all young widows, being excluded from a second marriage, live am @ 
state of adultery. 
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poisoned: himself, and his two brothers abandoned the 
cottitry.—-Gooroo-priisad, a brainhiin, of Chatna,’ in 
Burdwan, not many years ago, through fear of losing cast, 
in consequence of the infidelity of his wife, abandoned his 
home, and died of grief at Benares.—A bout the year 1800, 
a brambiinéé, of Shantee-poorti, murdered her illegitimate 
child, to prevent discovery and loss of cast.—~In the year 
1807, a bramhiin, of Trivénéé, murdered his wife by 
strangling her, under the fear that he should loge cast, 
through her criminal intrigues.—-About the year 1790, 
Kaléé-daaii, a brambhiin, who had married, through the 
wickedness of a ghiitiki, a washerman’s daughter, was 
obliged to fly with her to Benares, but being there dis- 
covered, he sold all his property and fled, and his wife fell 
into a state of insanity.- In the time of raja Krishni- 
Chiindrii-Rayi, a bramhiin, of Shantee-poori, was charged 
with a criminal intrigue with the daughter ofa shoe-maker : 
the raja forbad the barber to shave the family, or the 
washerman to wash for them : in this distress, they applied 
to the raja, and afterwards to the niiwab, but in vain. 
After many pretended friends had, by fair promises, drained 
them of their all, the raja relented, and permitted them to 
be shaved, but the family have not obtained their rank to 
this day. 


Numbers of outcasts abandon their homes, and wander 
about tii death. Many other instances might be given 
in which the fear of losing cast has led to the perpetration 
of the most shocking murders, which in this country are 
easily concealed; and thousands of children are mur- 
dered in the womb, to prevent discovery and the con- 
sequent loss of cast, particularly in the houses of the 
keoléénti brambiins. 
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-Net only 'is-a person who has lost cast deprived of his 
property, and renounced by his friends, byt be is ex- 
cluded from all the services and comforts of religion; 
from all its supposed benefits at and after death, and is of 
course considered as miserable in a future state. 


The Hindoos relate a story of Vachispiitee-mishri,, 
who Jived about’ six hundred years ago, and who, for 
repeating the four védiis from memory before,the king 
of Nit’hila, received as a fee 10,000 cows, As the 
reception of a gift of cows is forbidden, in the ktilea 
yoogil," the friends of the piindit renounced him as an 
outcast, till he had made the proper atonement, by 
offering a piece of gold. And thus, a mau who according 
to the bramhiins, could repeat the four védits from 
memory, the repetition of the trilliteral syllable of which 
would remove the sins of a world, was made an outcast, 
because he had received a present of cows. If he had 
received a gift to the same amount in another form, 
he would have been blameless. 


According to the shastrits, the offences by which rank 
is lost, are, the eating with persons of inferior cast ;’ 
cohabiting with women of low cast; eating flesh or 
drinking spirits; partaking of that which has been _pre- 


© This is forbidden both in the smritees and poorantis; though most 
of the bramhiins, at present, find the temptation too strong to resist. A 
gift of gold is also forhndden. 


y The Hindoo system is not only a system of terror as it respects the rales 
of the cast ; but of pride, as admitting, on the one hand, no proselytes, and, 
on the other, branding other casts with opprobrious names, end declaring 
thelr very birth and manners infamous. Invite one of the lowest orders of 
shoddrits to a feast with an European of the highest.rank, and he tarng away 
his fage with the most marked disgust. 
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pared by’ a person of an inferior order ; dealing in things 
prohibited by the shastrit, as cow-skins, fish, &c. 


Persons may sink lower in cast, in cases where they do 
not become entire outcasts. A brambiin, by officiating 
as priest to a shoddril, does not become a shoddrii, but he 
sinks into a despised order of bramhiins. 


Persons breaking the rules of the cast were formerly 
punished’ by the Hindoo hings; now it depends upon 
mere accident whether a person violating the rules of the 
cast be proceeded against or not. Strictly speaking, 
scarcely any Hindoos live according to these rules, 
and vast niullitudes daily and notoriously violate them. 
In some respects, the great body of the people do that 
which 15 forbidden: as for instance, they eat rice pre- 
pared for sale by Miisiilmans: here the number of 
offenders is so great, that the law cannot be enforced. 
Where a person is known to retain a Misiilman mistress, 
the offence is frequently winked at, unless he happens to 
quarrel] with another, and then the Jatter insists upon his 
being excluded the cast. When only one person objects 
to eat or smoke with another who has forfeited his cast, 
he is often bribed to hold his peace; bnt if a nungber of 
persons object, the case is desperate; yet there are times 
when a delinquent forms a party in his favour, who 
declare, that they will retain him amongst them. Some- 
times the whole village assembles, to decide about a per- 
son’s retaining the cast; when, if the decision be in his 
favour, aj] his friends eat with him; if not, they refuse, 
and prohibit his entering their houses. There is no 
other form of exclusign. 


Persons who jive been deprived of their cast, havg, in 
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some instances, offered large sums fo regain it, but in vain. 
On the contrary, other offenders, who have had no ene- 
my to oppose them, and very little that the bramhitins 
could seize, have regained their east for a mere trifle.” 
The only way of being reinstated in their rank is to give 
a feast to brambhiins: all things may be obtained by 
pleasing this privileged order, in whose hands the cast is 
either a treasury chest, or a rod of iron. 


After the establishment of the English power in Ben- 
gal, the cast of a bramhiia of Calcutta was destroyed by 
an European, who forced into dis mouth flesh, spirits, 
&c. Afteriemaining three years. n outcast, great efforts 
were made, at an expense of 80,000 roopces, to regain 
the cast, but im vain, as many bramhiins of the same 
order refused consent. After this, an expense of two 
lachs of soopees more was incurred, when he was restored 
to his fiends. About the year 1802, a person in Calcutta 
expended in feasting and presents to bamhtins, 50,000 
roopecs to obtain jis cast, which bad been lost through 
eating with a bramhiin of the pécr-alee cast. After this, 
two pecr-alee bramhiins of Calcutta made an effort to 
obtain their cast, but were disappointed, after expending 
a very large sum. 


Sometimes a person is restored to his cast on making 


7 Many different casts lave at their head individuals called Pramanikis, 
who are cousulted on all pomts iclating to the cast. When persous wish to 
make a feast, they consult their pramamkiti respecting who shall be invited, 
and what presents shall be given to the guests. ‘The shoddius of one chst 
living in fow or five villages have one pramanhii, who adjusts differences 
between the individuals of the cast over which he presides If a per- 
son says, be will not cat with another, because he has done something con- 
trary to the rules of the cast, the pramaniki sometimes adjusts the business, 


by remagding this man, that in Ars family also there are such and such 
marks of the plague. 
VOL. Ll. N 
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the requisite atonement; but many affirm that the atone- 
ment benefits the party only in a future state, and does 
not effect his restoration to society in this world. The 
offering of atonement is a cow, or a piece of gold, 
or cloth, or a few kourees. 


Such are the baneful effects of the cast on social life. 
But that which, more than any thing else, in the opinion 
of a sincere christian, condemns the cast, 1s the resistance 
which it opposes to the prevalence of the true religion. 
If a Hindoo be convinced of the excellency of the christian 
religion, he must become a martyr the same hour that 
he becomes a christian. He must think no more of 
sitting in the bosom of his family, but must literally for- 
sake “ all that he hath” to become the disciple of Christ. 
Liberty to obey the decisions of the mind, and the convic- 
tions of conscience, has ever been considered as one of the 
most important birth-rights of a rational being; but the 
cast opposes all the rights of reason and conscience, and 
presents almost insurmountable obstacles to the progress 
of truth. 


The logs of cast, however, loses half its terrors where a 
person can obtain society suited to his wishes: the chains 
of the cast, too, are severely or lightly felt in proportion 
toa person’s worldly incumbrances : an unmarried person 
finds it comparatively easy to leave one order of society 
and enter into another. I have seen some who have lost 
cast, quite as happy as those possessed of all that this dis- 
tinction could bestow: many of the péér-alees are pos- 
sewed of large property, and are invited to Hindoo 
festivals without reserve ; with this difference only be- 
€Wixt theny and other Hindoos, that they do not mix with 
‘the other casts at the time of eating ; but this exists also 
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among different ranks of bramhiins: a bramhiin of high 
rank will not eat in the same house, and at the same time, 
with a bramhiin of low cast. 


In some parts of India, the natives do things with. 
impunity which in other parts would cause the loss of cast. 
In the upper provinces, the regulations of the cast rela- 
tive to eating are less regarded than in Bengal; while 
the intermixture of the casts in marriage is there guarded 
against with greater anxiety. 


Thousands of Hindoos daily violate the rules of the cast 
in secret, and disavow it before their friends: this fact 
refers to several new sects, who have seceded, in some 
measure, from the bramhinical system. But there are 
great multitudes of young men, especially in Calcutta, 
who habitually eat, in the night, with the Portuguese 
and others, and shake off the fetters of the cast whenever 
pleasure calls. Here licentious habits are making the 
greatest inroads on this institution: and indeed to such 
an extent are the manners of the Hindoos become cor- 
rupt, that nearly one half of the bramhiins in Bengal, the 
author 1s informed, are in the constant practice of eating 
flesh and drinking spirits in private.” Ubhiiyi-chiirint, 
a respectable bramhiin, assured the author of bis having 
been credibly informed, that in the eastern parts of Bengal, 
the bramhitins distil in their own houses the spirits which 
they drink: this brambiin, a few years ago, at the Shyama 
festival, called, in the night, at the house of a rich 
Hindoo near Calcutta, to see the image of the goddess, 
and observed, that the offerings formed a pile as high as 
the i image itself. Two or three of the heads of the family 


# Sineiging intoxicating drugs also is almost become universal aidag these 
representatives of the gods on earth. 


n@2 
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were in a state of complete intoxication; and after re- 
maining a short time, one of them called out, “ Uncle, a 
thief is come to steal the offerings—see, he stands there, 
in a white garment.” The uncle, also intoxicated, but 
still able to walk, staggered up to the pile of offerings, 
and supposing that to be the thief in a white garment, 
smote it with such force, as to scatter the offerings at the 
feet of the goddess, and all over the temple floor. While 
the uncle was thus driving the thief out of the temple, a 
friendly dog was devouring the vomit of the nephew laid 
prostrate in the temple yard.—In conversation with a 
respectable shdddrii, on these secret violations of the 
rules of the cast, he gave me in writing an account, of 
which the following is a translation: “ When a party sit 
to drink spints, they ask a wise man among themselves, 
whose family for seven generations has been in the habit 
of drinking spirits, what benefit may be derived from tle 
practice? He replies, ‘ He who drinks spirits, will be 
filled with joy, till he fall again and again to the earth: 
should he vomit, he must place his mouth in it: if he 
devour the vomit, he will be rewarded with heaven.” 
Let the reader add this fact to various others which he 
wil] find in the introduction to the first volume, and he 
will be able to account for the Scripture designating 
the practices of the heathen by the expressive term—~ 
‘¢ abominable idolatries.” 
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CHAP. III. 


SECT. 1—Of births, and the nursing and education of 
children. 


HINDOOS of respectability treat a pregnant female 
with peculiar tenderness; and when approaching the 
time of her delivery, she is indulged with whatever she 
desires. This solicitude does ‘not arise from the fear that 
the infant will suffer if the mother be denied what she 
longs for, but, from the hope of having a son, as well as 
from a common fear among the Hindoos, that if a female 
do not obtain what she desires, the delivery will be pro- 
longed. A Hindoo woman exceedingly dreads the hour 
of childbirth,’ especially at the first birth after marriage. 
In the houses of the rich, aslight shed 1s always prepared 
for the female; who, after her delivery, is considered as 
in a state of uncleanness; where a number of families 
live together, such a shed is always reserved for this pure 
pose. Before the birth of a child, to keep off evil spirits, 
the Hindoos lay the scull of a dead cow, smeared with red 
lead, &c. at the door of this hut. Ifa female have a dif- 
ficult delivery, she suffers extremely for want of that 
assistance which a skilful surgeon, (did Hindoo manners 
admit of Ins services,) would be able to afford: many pe- 
sish.< ‘The midwives are chiefly of the haree cast ; other 


> So great is this diead, that it has received a proveibial appellation, 
“' piitti-shiinka, o1 the hundred-fold to be dreaded,” and the relations of 
euch afemale, constdering how doubtful her passing through that period 
with safety is, to show their attachment, present her with various farewell 
gifts, ; 

© it is become a ptoverb ationg this iudolent people, that the ife of a wo- 
man, being more sedentary, is happier than that of a man, and nothing but 
a droad of the danger here alluded to, makes them content to be men still. 

n3 
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females of Yow cast practice, but ‘they are not numerors. 
A’ roopee and a garment are thé common fee to the mid- 
wile from the middling ranks ; the poor give less. 


Almost all the lower orders of Hindoos give spirituous 
liquors to their females immediately after delivery ; and 
medicine, a few hours after the child is born: sickness 
rarely succeeds a lying-in. When the father first goes to 
gee the child, if a rich man, he puts some money into its 
hand; and any of the relatives who may be present do 
the same. ‘The mother is constantly kept very warm; 
after five days she bathes; and on the sixth day, to obtain 
the Blessing of Shiisht’héé on the child, this goddess is 
wotshipped in the room where the child was born. If a 
child die soon after its birth, the Hindoos say, “See! the 
want of compassion in Shiisht/hé? : she gave a child, and 
now she has tahen it away again." If a person have se- 
veral children, and they all live, the neighbours say, 
“ Ah!—Shiisht’hée’s Jap!” On the eighth day, to please 
the neighbouring children, the members of the family 
sprinkle, with a winnowing fan, on the ground opposite 
the house, eight kinds of parched pease and parched rice ; 
and about twenty-one days after delivery,’ the woman 
begins to attend to her family businees. On the twenty- 
first day, Shiisht’héc is again worshipped, by the women 

4 Hindoos of the lowest class, if several of their children have died soon 
after the birth, prooare @ ing to be made from the chatns:ef same convict, 
and place st upon the neat cluld’s ancle. If a son,'when giown.up, act very 
comtraiy to the manners of his parents, he 1g said to have been changed in 
the womb by Jati-haunéé, a goddess, worshipped by this people, and aup- 
posed, ag her name importa, to play such’ tricks with mankind, ” 

* Poor woinen w the northern parts of Bengal aie known to attend to the 
pusiness of their families the day after delisery. The author 1 informed, 


‘tat sometiines a mother is delivered while at work in the field, when she 


‘partied dhe child home iu ber arms, and returns to her work thére'the next 
day. 
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of the family, under the shade of the fig tree. If the 
child be a son, the mother continues unclean twenty-one 
days; if a daughter, a montb. 


The respectable Hindoos, at the birth'of a child, keep 
a record, drawn up by a gtinttkit, or astrologer, who is 
informed by the father, or some relative, of the exact 
time of the birth, and is requested to cast the nativity of 
the child and open the roll of its fate. The gilntikis goes 
home, and draws up a paper, describing what will bappen 
to the child annually, or during as many astronomical 
periods as he supposes he shall be paid for: indeed some 
of these rolls describe what will happen to the person 
during every period of his existence. This astrologer is 
paid according to the good fortune of the infant, from one 
roopee to one and two hundred. The parent carefully 
deposits this paper in his house, and looks at it occasion- 
ally, when any thing good or evil happens to his child. 
The nativity of sons is more frequently cast than that of 
daughters. Some persons merely keep the date of the 
birth; or they add the signs under which the child was 
born, without having its fate recorded. The poor keep 
no record whatever. 


When the child is a few days old, the parents give ita 
name,’ which is generally that of a god,é the Hindoos 
believing, that the repetition of the names.of the gods‘is 
meritorious, and, operating Jike fire, consumes. all sin. 
Some are the simple names of gods, as Narayiinii, Kar- 
tiki, Giindéshii, Viroont, Pitvtint, Bhoot-nat’hi, Iadrtt, 


f Never that of its father. 
§ The names of the gotta are algo givep to towns, gardens, pools, Ap, ,.as 
Shrés-Rampoora, the town of Rama; Krishnd-vagani, the garden of Krish- 
ni; Likehméé-sagtri, the sea of Likshméé, 
na 
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Gopal, Uniintit, Eeshwiirii," Koovérii, Mithii-déva,' 
Bhiigiivanii, &c. and others have attached to the name of 
a god another word, av ftam, and Ram-priisadii, *Krishoi, 
and Krisboii-chiniinii Brambaniindt," Shivti-navhi,? 
Sooryi-hant’hii.® ‘Iie names of the goddesses, with 
an addiiional word, is also given to inen, as, Doorga- 
chitrtint, Giinga-Rami, &c. These are very common 
names among the Hindoo men. Womenare named after 
the goddesses, as Kalé@, Doorga, Litkshmée, Siirits 
wiitec, Giinga, Radha, &c. To these names some add 
single words, as Vishnoo-priya.” A great portion of the 
various naines of the gods and goddesses are chosen and 
given to men and women. The names of heroes and 
heroines are also given, as Yoodhist’hirii, and Bhéémit ; 
Droupiidéc, and Koontcc. Names are also chosen trom 
those of trees, flowers, &c. as Liiviingil-lita,’ Piidmit,* 
Soodha-mookhee,* Sitkhee.* 


The father makes known the name, though the mother 
has generally the privilege of choosing it. Some Hin- 
doos place two lamps on two names beginning with the 
same letter, and choose that over which the lamp burns 
most. fiercely. Besides the”*common name, another is 
given by sclecting a letter from the name of the stellar- 
mansion under which the child was born: this is used in 
the marriage contract, and at other ceremonies. I give an 
example from the uame of one of the Singskritti piindits 
in the Scrampore printing-office: Krishnii happened to 


* The common name for God. 1 The great god. © Prisadi, plea- 
sure ; thig name intimates that Ramit 1s pleased with this person. 
! Chirtind, foot. ™ Antinda, joy. ® Nathit, lord. ° Kanvhi, 
beautiful. ° The beloved of Vishnoo. © The chinbing plant Liiviioga, 
’ The water-hly.  ' She whose niouth is like the water of Life. 
t A female fiiend. 
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be the guardian deity of his friends; and they gave this 
boy, as his common name, Gopalii, one of the names of 
Krishnii : and as he was born im the last division of the 
virgin, the Siingsknitii name for which ends in t’h, 
his stellar name became T'hakoorti-dasii. 


Some parents give an unpleasant name to a child who 
may be born after repeated bereavements, as Dookheé,* 
Piinch-kouree,* Haranti’ Koorti,? &c. They assign as 
the reason for this, that as the former were such pleasant 
children, and had such sweet names, they dted through 
the envy of others." If the child live, they add the name 
of Rami to one of the above names, as Dookhét-Ramt, 
&e. 


A Hindoo woman suckles her child, if she have only 
one, till it is five or six years old; gnd it is not uncommon 
to see such children standing and drawing the mother’s 
breast.” A Hindoo mother seldom employs a wet-nurse ; 
nor 18 the cluld fed with prepared food before the expira- 
tion of six months. The children of the rich generally 
go naked till they arrive at their second or third year, 
and those of the poor till they are sis or scven. 


» Sorrowful. * Five hources. Y The lost. 4 That which ls 
taken away by force. 

> Ifa iich man sinks into poverty, such savings as these are common: 
See! how sharp men’s teeth are '”—** He is tnined entitcly because otheis 
could not beai to see his happimess’*’—Some Hindoos think, that the geds 
hear the prayers of those who desire the evil of others, and that persons 
are able to injure others by the power of sncantations. 

> Itas very remaikable, that the Afiicang as well as the Hindoos suckle 
their childien long after they are able to walk, that they eat only with the 
right haud, smoke out of a thing like the honkha; at eight days old shave 
the head of a child, and give it a name, &c. Theor dances, hke those of the 
Hindoos, are also distinguished by indecent gestures. 
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As-Hindoe women never learn to read, they are-anablé 
toteach their children their first lessons, buta father may 
frequently be seen teaching his child to write the alpha- 
bet when five years old: at which age the male children 
ate commonly sent to the village school, 


Rich men employ persons to teach their children, even 
at five years of age, how to behave on the appreach of a 
bramhiin, a parent, a spiritual guide, &c. how to sit, 
to bow, and appear to advantage, in society. When 
a bey speaks of his father, he calls him t’hakoori, lord; 
or of his mother, he calls her thakooranté. When 
he returns from a journey, he bows tc his father and 
yother, and, taking the dust from their feet, rubs it 
et his head. Considering their :nferiority to Europeans 
in most of the affairs of polished life, the Hindoos in 
general deserve much credit for their polite address. 


_ ‘Almost all the larger villages in Bengal contain com- 
‘mon schools, where a boy learns his letters by writing 
them, never by pronouncing the alphabet, as in Europe ; 
he first writes them on the ground; next with an iron style, 
or a reed, on a palm leaf; and next on a green plantain 
leaf. After the simple letters, he writes the compounds ; 
then the names of men, villages, animals, &c. and then the 
figures. While employed in writing on leaves, all the 
scholars stand up iwice a dayyavith a monitor at their 
bead, and repeat the numerical tables, ascending from a 
unit to giindas,° from giindas to voorees,* from. voorees to 
puniis,..and from piintis to kabiniis ;‘ and, during school 
hours, they write on the palm leaf the strokes by which 


«Four, 4 Twenty _ £ Eighty. 
! One Thousand Two Huntred and Eighty.: 
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these numbers are defined. They next commit te memory 
an'addition table, and count from one to a hundred ; and 
after this, on green plantain leaves, they write easy sums 
in addition and subtraction of money; multiplication, and 
then reduction of money, measures, &e. The Hindos 
measures are all reducible to the weights, beginning with 
riittees,® and ending with miiniis." ‘The elder boys, as the 
last course at these schools, learn to write common letters, 
agreements, &c.—The Hindoo schools begin early in the 
morning, and continue till nine or ten; after taking some 
refreshment at home, the scholars return about three, and 
continue till dark. The Bengalee,school-masters punish 
with a cane, or a rod made of the branch of a tree; some- 
times the truant is compelled to stand on one leg, holding 
up a briek in each hand, or to have his arms stretched 
out, till he 1s completely tired. These school!-masters are 
generally respectable shoodrtis, though in some instances 
bramhiins follow this employment. Their allowance is 
very small: for the first year’s education, about a penny 
a month, and a day’s provisions. When a boy writes oa 
the palm leaf, two-pence a month; after this, as the boy 
advances in learning, as much as four-pence or eight-pence 
a month is given. 


There are ‘no female schools among the Hindoos; every 
ray of mental improvement is carefully kept from the sex.’ 
As they are always confined to domestic duties, and cate- 


§ A seed of the abrua pricatorius, h pighty 08, 

1 An old adage 19 always present with the Hindoos, that ifa Woman learn 
to read, ghe will became a widow.—I am infoimed, however, that wotngn 
teach the female children of kayist'his and bramhins to cut figuies in paper 
and plantain leaves, and delineate other forms with paste on seats, walls, 
&c. Many are taught to spin thread, which is perhaps the most general 
female employment among the Hindoos, 
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fully excluded from the company of the other sex, a 
Hindoo sees no necessity for the education of females, and 
the shrastriis themselves declare, that a woman has nothing 
to do with the tert ofthe cé4it: all her cuties are comprized 
in pleasing her husband, and cherishing her cluldren. 
Agreeably to this state of manners, respectable women 
aré never seen in the public roads, streets, or places of 
resort. What would a European say, if the fair sex were 
at once to be excluded from public view—and if, in every 
public asseinbly, every private walk, every domestic circle, 
he was to meet only the faces of men! 


When a child is ill, the mother, supposing that her milk 
is the cause of its sickness, abstains from bathing, eating 
sour food, fish, &c. and partakes of food only once a day. 
Sometimes, afier making a vow, and promising some gift 
if the deity will restore her child to health, she abstains 
from cutting the cbild’s hair until the expiration of the 
vow; others tie up a lock of hair, and repeat over each 
hair in the lock the name ofa different deity : this clotted 
hair may frequently be seen on the heads of children. 


Though the children of tie highest and the lowest casts 
seldom play in company, yet the oflspring of casts which 
more nearly approsnmate are offen seen in the streets, 
playing to,ether with the utmost freedom ; and indeed if 
a child at play should have food in its hand, and the child 
of another cast partake of it, 1t is not much noticed. 
Hindoo children play with earthen balls, and with the 
small shefls which pass for money Bigger boys amuse 
themseives in different hinds of inferior gaming, as dice,“ 


© At the fall moon in Asliwinu the Himdoos sit up all night, and play at 
dice, m cides ‘vo obtam the favour of LukshmZé, the goddess of wealth. 
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throwing kourees, &c. ; in boyish imitations of idolatrous 
ceremonies; in kites; leaping; wrestling; in a play in 
which two sides are formed, bounds fixed, and each side 
endeavours to make incursions into the boundary of the 
other without being caught; in hide and seek, and the 
like. Children are seldom corrected, and having none of 
the moral advantages of tire children of christian parents, 
they iipen fast in imquity, and among the rest in dis- 
obedience to parents.’ At a very early age, they enter 
the paths of impurity, in which they mcet with no 
checks either from conscience, the virtuous examples of 
parents, or the state of public morals.—A_ bramhiin, who 
appeared to respect Christianity, was one day reading the 
first chapter of the epistle to the Romans in Bengalee; 
and while going over this mclancholy description of the 
sins of the heathen, he confessed, witha degrce of astonish- 
ment, how remarkably applicable it was to the manners 
of his own countrymen. 


SECT. If.— Marriages. 


THE Oodwahi-tiittwii, a work on the civil and canon 
law, mentions eight kinds of marriage: 1. Bramhi, when 


! Hindoo youths occasionally leave thei homes at ten, twelve, on fourteen 
years of age, without leave from thei parcnts, aud visit different holy places, 
partly from a disposition to wander, and partly from ideas imbibed in their 
childhood from hearing stories relative to the merit of visiting holy places. 
Some after waids scnd letters, to acquaint then parcuts, that they have pio- 
eeeded to such a holy placc, others return afte: a lapse of some months, 
while others never retuin ; but after a young person has Icft home without 
acquainting his parents, they often conclude that leis gone to some idolatrous 
ceremony, 01 to bathe in Ginga, or to some holy placc. 
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the pirl'is given fo a bramhiin without reward.—2. Doi 
vil, when she 1s presented as a gift, at the close of-a sacri- 
fice.— 3. Arshii, when two cows are received by the girl’s 
father in exhange for a bride.—4. Prajapityii, when the 
giel is given at the request of a bramhitn.—5. Asoori, 
when money is received in exchange for a bride.—6. 
Gendhirvi, when a marriage takes place by mutual 
eonsent."—7. Rakshisii, when a bride is taken in war; 
and 8. Poishachii, when a girl is taken away by craft. 


A Hindoo, except he be grown up, as in second mar- 
riages, never chooses his own wife. Two parents fre- 
quently agree while the children are infants, to give 
them in marriage, but most commonly a parent employs a 
man called a ghitiikii, to seek a suitable boy or girl for 
his child.’ 


The son of a shdddrii is often married as carly as his 
fifth year; the son of a bramhiin, after being invested 
with the poita, at seven, nine or eleven. Delays to a 
later period are not unfrequent: parents cannot always 
obtain a suitable match, or moncy is wanting ; marriages 
also must be regulated by the cast, and by complicated 
etstoms. Amongst the middling ranks, five hundred 


* The pooraniis relate, that formerly, when a king’s daughter had not been 
married in childhood by the contiact of her parents, and she was grown up 
to be ald enough for matnage, she might sult of ber father to have what 
is called ashiytimbiint wedding, in which the gul chooses he: own hus- 
baud. To enable he: thus to choose, the king makes a great feast, and in- 
vites ‘nieltitudes of kings, and from amongst then the girl chooses her 
Quadband. Rama, Urjoont, Knshut, Nuli, and others, are all said to have 
heen chosen by the princesses to whom they were afterwards amted 
, ‘* ‘The espousals, or contract before marrige,” among the Romans, 
save Kennett, “* was performed by an engagement of the friends on beth 
sites.” 
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roopees are often expended, and amongst the rich many 
thousands, at the marriage of a son. 


One of the Hindoo shastriis gives the following slirec- 
tions respecting the qualities of a wife ;—“ She who is 
not descended from his paternal or maternal ancestors 
within the sixth degree, is eligible by a twice-born man 
for nuptials. In connecting himself with a wife, let him 
studiously avoid the following families, be they ever 80 
great, or ever so rich in hine, goats, sheep, gold and 
grain; the family which has omitted prescribed acts of 
religion; that which has produced no male children; 
that, m which the védii has not been read; that, whigh 
has thick hair on the body; and those, which have been 
subject to [here a number of diseases are men- 
tioned.] Let a person choose for his wife a girl, whose 
form has no defect; who has an agreeable name; who 
walks gracefully like a young elephant; whose hair and 
tecth are moderate respectively in quantity and in sive; 
whose body has exquisite softness.” 





The following account of the person of Shariida, the 
daughter of Briimha, translated from the Shivii pooranil, 
toay serve as a just description of a perfect Hindoo 
beauty: this girl was of a yellow colour; had a nose like 
the flower of the sesamum; her legs were taper like the 
plantain tree ; her eyes large like the principal leaf of 
the lotiis ; her eyebrows extended to her ears; her lips 
were red like the young leaves of the mango tree; her 
face was like the full moon; her voice like the sound of 
the cuckow ; her arms reached to her knees; her throat 
was like that of a pigeon; her loins narrow like those 
of a lion; her hair hung in curls dowa to her feet; her 
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teeth were like the seeds of the pomegranate; ard her 
gait like that of a drunken elephant or a goose. 


Fach cast has its own order of ghitiiktis, which profes- 
sion may be embraced by any person qualified by cast and 
a knowledge of the ghiitihii shastriis. ‘They sometimes 
propose matches to parents before the parents themselves 
have begun to think of the marriage of their child. Many 
of these men are notorious flatterers and liars,” and, in 
making matrimonial alliances, endeavour to impose in 
the grossest manner upon the parents on both sides. Uf 
the qualities of a girl are to be commended, the ghiittikti 
declares, that she ts beautiful as the fill moon, is a fine 
figure, of sweet speech, has excellent hair, walks grace- 
fully, can cook an fetch water, &c. After the report of 
the ghitthii, a relation on each side is deputed to see the 
children,’ and if every thing respecting cast, person, &c. 
be agreeable, a written agreemeut 1» made between the 


© Some ghitihirs are not emploved in making mariage agreements ; but, 
aftér studying the books belonging to then profession, they subs:st on the 
gifts received at weddings, and quarter ther: tres on those hoolccniis and 
sShiotuyds who aie very yich = Whenaghu ahi visits such a hoolécnu om 
sahotiiyu, heichearsesa number of honourable quahtics which he ascirbes 
-to the ancestors of Jus host, butif this person be not disposed to be liberal 
towards him, he endeavows to bing forward all the violahons of the rules 
of the cast into wlich be o1 his ancestors may have fallen, and sometimes 
this disappoiuted ghittuhu endeavours to involve the person in disgiace 
among bis fiseuds, ot in the presence of large asscablics of brambiins, In 
almost all fanadics there are faults respecting the cast, which are well 
known to these ghutihi, and which they know how to usa as means of 
extort g money 

P Amcng the vungshtyus, those families which hate sunk lowest in ho» 
nour, meet with aicat difficaltica mm findsng guis for their sons, and it is not 
uucemmon for the ghutihds te impose the cluld of a shoodru upon such a 
VGngshijii as the daughte: uf a brambin, 
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two fathers; and in this way, persons.are united in wedlock 
with as much indifference as cattle are yoked together ; 
matrimony becomes a mere matter of traffic, and children 
are disposed of according to the pride of parents, without 
the parties, who are to live together till death, having 
either choice or coucern in the business. 


These very early marriages are the sources of the most 
enormous evils: these pairs, brought together without 
previous attachment, or even their own consent, are sel- 
dom happy. This leads men into anlawful connexions, 
so common in Bengal, that three parts of the married 
population, I am informed, keep concubines. Many ne- 
ver visit, nor take their wives from the house of the 
father-in-law, but they remain there a burthen and a dis- 
grace to their parents; or, they abandon the paternal 
roof at the call of some paramour. Early marriages also 
give rise to another dreadful evil : almost all these girls 
after marriage remain at home, one, two, or three years ; 
and during this time numbers are left widows, without hay- 
ing enjoyed the company of their husbands a single day : 
these young widows, being forbidden to marry, almost 
without exception, become prostitutes. To these mise- 
rable victims of a barbarous custom are to be added, all, 
the daughters of the kool@@niis, who never leave the 
house of the father, either during the life, or after the 
death of their husbands, and who invariably live an aban- 
doned life. The consequences resulting from this state 
of things, are, universal whoredom, and the perpetration 
of unnatural crimes to a most shocking extent. 


S$dme days or weeks before a wedding takes place, a 
secénd'written agreement is made between the two fu- 
thers, engaging that the marriage shall take place on 

VoL, HI. o. 
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wehmeay,,. Thisis aeompanind sometimes with the pro- 

fa present for the daughter, which may amount 
ite, fify, or more roopees. On signing this agreement, 
gdgager is given, in general by the girl’s father; and 
gifts are presented to the bramhiins present, as well as to 
the ghiitiki, according to the previous agreement, per- 
haps five, six, eight, or ten roopees. Where a present is 
made to the father of the girl, which is very common at 
present, the cast of the boy is not very respectable: in 
the most reputable marriages, the father not only gives 
his daughter without reward, but bears the expenses of 
jhe wedding, and presents ornaments, goods, cattle, and 
money to the bridegroom. 


Seoa Be 

Three or four days before the marriage, the bodies of 
the young couple are anointed with turmerick, and the 
boy, day and night, till the wedding, holds in bis hand the 
sejssars with which the natives cut the betle-nut, and the 
girl holds in her hand the iron box which contains the 
black colour with which they daub their eyelids. The fa- 
ther of the boy entertains all his relations, and others ; 
to relations giving a cooked dinner, to others sweetmeats, 
&c. and the father of the girl gives a similar entertain- 
ment to all his relations. After this, the rich relations 
feast the bridegroom and family, and add presents of 
eloth, &c. On the day before the marriage, the parents 
an each side send presents of sweetmeats amongst their 


friends. 


; -Apuxing the night preceding the wedding, the most hide- 

gus Mojses are made at the houses of the two parents, with 
instruments whoge noise resembles that of a kettle-dram. 
dn the, beginning of the night, the women leave four’ pots 
containing lamps at each of thetwo houses, expressing 
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their wishes for the long iife of the bride and bridegrootit; 
They also place at each house two balls of rice flovy in 
the form of sugur-doaves, which they-call Shréé ;¥ anda: 
wards.the close of the night, they eat rice with the gitana 
boy. These customs ure accompanied with much hilarity. 


Early in the morning, the women and female neigh- 
boars again assemble, and taking with them a pan of 
water, the pots which contam the oil-lights, the balls of 
rice four, and some betle-nut, go round to the neighbours, 
and give to each a morsel of the betle-nut. On return- 
ing home, in some town-, they place the boy and gurl, at 
different houses, on a bamboo ddor, when the mother, as 
an expression of her joy and good-will, lights dome straw 
from the thatch, and turns it round the right foot of the 
boy, or girl, three several times; after which the persons 
present lift up the door, with the boy or girl placed on it, 
three, five, or seven times; the women then, taking some 
thread, and stretching it, walk round them four times, and 
then tie this thread with some blades of d6drvil grass, 
round the right arm of the boy, and the left arm of the 
girl. They prepare also a kind of ointment with oil and 
spices fried together, and rub it on the head and all over 
the bodies of the young couple. All these actions have 
no other meaning, than that they are tokens of joy. In 
the forenoon, at both houses, to secure the happiness of 
the boy and girl, they present offerings to deceased ances- 
tors. The bridegroom, as a mark of affection, sends to 
the bride a present of fish, betle, sweetmeats, plantains, 
sour milk, and cloth: in some cases, the bride makesa 
similar present to the bridegroom. In the course of the 
aftertioon, the heads of the young couple are shaved ; atid 


' 4 One of the games of Litkshm$2, the ‘goddess of prosperity, 
og 
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while the bridegroom stands upen a stone placed in the 
middle of a small artificial pool of water, round which 
trees are planted, and lamps placed, the wicks of which 
are twade of the fruit of the thorn-apple plant, the women 
bring the pot containing the lamp, the ball of paste called 
Sbréc, and a number of other precious things, and going 
up. one by one to the bridegroom, with these things touch 
his forehead. If the person has the means, the rest of 
the time till night is occupied in feasting relations, bram- 
hitos, neighbours, &c. ‘The bride, bridegroom, and the 
person who gives the bride in marriage, all fast till the 
wedding is over. 


‘In the marriages of the rich, great preparations of mu- 
sic, fireworks, illuminations, &c. are made, and vast mul- 
titudes are invited to the wedding. Some persons spend 
wore than 100,000 roopees in the marriage of a son or a 
daughter. Ata fortunate hour in the night, the bride- 
groom, dressed in silk, and wearing many gold and silver 
ornaments, a gold chain round his neck, and a gilt erown 
upon his head, prepares to go to the house of the bride ; 
he is seated in a gilt palanqueen, or in a tiktiinama. If 
in the latter, there is room for four servants to stand at 
the four corners, in the inside, to fan him, or rather to 
wave over him a brush, made of the tail of the cow of 
Tartary. The procession at a magnificent wedding is 
very long: before the bridegroom’s palanqueen, the ser- 
wamts of the father walk, carrying silver staves; opep 
garriages proceed slowly, containing dancing women and 
singers; a flag is alsa carried, and a metal instrument 
like a dish is placed on an elephant, and beat at intervals. 
The streets are illuminated by the flambeaux and lights 
which the attendants carry in their hands ; and fireworks, 
placed on both sides the streets, are discharged as the 
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procession moves along. - Horses, camels, and elephants, 
richly caparisoned, are placed in convenient situations 

the procession, and musicians, playing on various instru- 
ments, are placed before and behind the bridegfoom. 
Lately many of the rich natives have called in the assis- 
tance of English music at theie weddings. At intervals 
guns are fired. All things for the procession being pre- 
pared before-hand, the whole waits for the eoming of the 
bridegroom. Ata marriage, the procession of which I 
saw some years'ago, the bridezroom came from a distance, 
and the bride lived in Serampore; to which place the 
bridegroom was to come by water. After waiting two or 
three hours, at length, near midnight, it was announced, 
as if in the very words of Scripture, “ Behold the bride- 
groom cometh; go ye out to meet him.”—All the persons 
employed, now lighted their lamps, and ran with them in 
their-hands to fill up their stations in the procession; 
some of them had lost their lights, and were unprepared ; 
but it was then too late to seek them, and the cavalcade, 
something like the abave, moved forward to the house of 
the bride, at which place the company entered a large and 
splendidly illaminated area,’ before the house, covered 
with an awning, where a great multitude of friends, dres- 
sed in their best apparel, were seated upon mats. The 
bridegroom was carried in the arms of a friend, and placed 
on a superb seat in the midst of the company, where he 
sat a short time, and then went into the house-—the door 
of which was immediately shut, and guarded by sepoys— 
1 and others expostulated with the door-keepers, but in 
vain. Never was Iso struck with our Lord’s beautiful 


* Jn many instances, the mariage rites are performed in this aren, before 
all the company, and this 1s proper, but an affectation of modesty and fa- 
mily pride not unfrequently lead the father-in-law to ule resolution of hav~ 
iug the ceremoules performed in the house. 

03 
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parable cs at this morhent : “ And the door was shut !"— 
J was exceedingly anxious to be present while the mar- 
‘Tage formulas were repeated, but was obliged to depart 
dr disappointment. 


From time immemorial, the Hindoo young men have 
considered a wetlding procession, as it passes through the 
willages to the house of the bride, as farr game :—groups 
of wicked boys and young men, therefore, attack the 
wedding company in ali those ways by which they can 
most annoy them, and in which they are greatly assisted 
by the darkness of the night. Scrious disputes, attended 
with the loss of lives, have sometimes occurred amidst 
this rough and dangerous mirth, 


After entering the house, the bridegroom is led to the 
place where the marriage rites are to be performed, and 
where the father-in-law, taking off the old garinents and 
poita of the boy, arrays him in néw clothes, and takes him 
into an inner apartment, where they make him stand on 
a stool placed on the cow’s head and certain other things 
buried in the earth, adding a number of female supersti- 
tious practices, to induce the bridegroom to behave well 
to the bride. They next bring the bride on a stool 
covered with the bridegroom's old garments, and carry 
the girl round the bridegroom seven times ; they then per- 
mit the bride and bridegroom fairly to look at each other - 
forthe firet time. The happy pair are then brought to 
the former place, and made to sit near each other, when 
the father-in-law puts into the hands of the bridegroom 
fourteen blades of kooshii grass, tied in two separate 
pacts, which the boy ties under his feet. The father-in- 
taw now pours some water into the right hand of the 
bridegroom, and while the latter holds it there, the 
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former reads an incantation, at the close of which the 
bridegroom lets it fall on his feet; rice, flowers and 
doddrva grass are next given, which he lays on his head ; 
water is presented as at first with a prayer; and then 
sour milk; then again water. The officiating brarahiia 
now directs the boy to put his hand on a pan of water, 
and places the hand of the bride on that of the bride- 
groom, and ties them together with a garland of flowers, 
when the father-in-law suys, “ Ofthe family of Kashytipi, 
the great grand-daughter of Baoiriivii, the grand-daugh- 
ter of Ramii-Hiiree, the daughter of Ramii-soonditrii, 
Kshiima, wearing such and such qlothes and jewels, 1, 
T’hakoorii-dasii, give to thee, Ubhiy ti-chiriinty, of the 
family of Sandilvii, the great grandson of Soondiirii-dasii, 
the grandson of Kanace, the son of Bhijii-Htiree.” The 
bridegroom says, “ [ have received her.’ The father- 
in-law then makes a present, “ for good luck,” and adds 
to it household utensils, &c. according to his ability ; and 
then takes off the garland of flowers with which the 
hands of the married pair were bound, repeating the 
gayiitreé. A cloth is now drawn over the heads of the 
couple, while they again look at each other; and this 
part ef the marriage cereniony here closes, after the boy 
and the girl have been directed to bow to the shaltigramti 
and to the company, that they may receive the blessing 
of the gods and of the bramhiins. A brambtin, or a 
femate whose husband and son are living, then fastens 
the bride and bridegroom together by their garments 
with the above piece of cloth, as a token of their union ; 
and they are thus led back into the midst of the family. 


During the ceremonies of marriage, selections from 
the Mishrii, a work on the different orders of Hindoos, 
are rehearsed by the ghiitiiktis, amidst the aseembly, and 

o 4 
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when the marriage ceremony is concluded, the father-in- 
law, ‘or some one in his stead, proceeds to the assembly, 
and says, “ These friends have favoured us with their 
presence, let us pay them the honours due to their rank.” 
Ae on these occasions it is an invariable custom to mark 
the forehead of the guests with the powder of sandal- 
wood, this person now asks in the assembly, “¢ Who shall 
first receive the sandal-wood?” To which a ghitikit 
replies, ‘« Except Ubhityti-chiirtinii, who shall receive the 
sandal-wood?’’—Another asks, “ Why should he receive 
it ?"—The ghiittikii then enumerates a number of qualifi- 
cations which this person possesses ; as, that all ranks of 
koolééniis, and shrotriyiis, “ stand in his door ;”+ that he 
ig generous, hospitable, liberal in showing respect ; that, 
in fact, he 5 a second Yoodhisthirii. Not unfrequently 
another ghiitikii, amidst fierce disputes, proposes some 
other candidate, enumerating a number of qualifications . 
the man who is most liberal to these men, however, 
always obtains the honour. In some cases, no person is 
found in whom the assembly can agree, and it is at length 
proposed, that it shall be conferred without preference, 
by commencing at either end of the room ; should this be 
overruled, the only remedy left is, to select some child, 
and give it the honour of being first marked with the 
sandal powder. When a proper person, however, can be 
found, and all are agreed in bim, a biambhiin. takes the 
sandal-wood, on a brass or silver plate, and goes up to 
the person for whom it is decreed, and again asks the 
assembly, ‘ Shall I apply the sandal-wood? A number 
of voices at once reply in the affirmative, when the 
bramhiin rubs some sandal-wood on his forehead, and 
places a garland of flowers round his neck. Several per- 


* That is, are nourished by him. 
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sons then join in conferring the same honours on all the 
the company ; presents of betel-nut, pr panii, are added. 


This being concluded, the father-in-law invites the 
company to a supper, promising that the delay shall not be 
great. Not unfrequently, before they sit down to the 
entertainment, quarrels arise; perhaps a number of per- 
sons maliciously unite, to bring dishonour upon the 
family of the bride, and either throw the food away, or re- 
fuse to partake of it. ‘The guests consider themselves as 
conferring the ebligation, and therefore, unless the food 
be excellent, they do not hesitate to utter the loudest 
complaints. Several hours are sometimes spent in com- 
posing these differences, and in persuading the guests to 
sit down quietly to the repast. Some are so malicious ag 
to cut with scissars the garments of the guests, while 
sitting in acrowded manner in the assembly. 


The girl’s father having entertained the persons who 
accompanied the bridegroom, presents gifts in money to 
the ghiitikii, the officiating bramhiin, the bramhiins, and 
relations, according to his ability. The bridegroom 
remains all night at the house of his father-in-law, bat 
while there he is forbidden to eat any food except that 
which he ha» brought with him. 


Early the neat morning, the women of the louse and 
neighbourhood carry small presents of money to the 
bridegroom. About the same hour, five women take up the 
mat upon which the married couple have slept, for which 
service they receive a trifling preseat ; after thie, the bride 
and bridegroom, having anointed their bodies with tur- 
merick, bathe in the sinall pool mentioned before; and 
after the guests have taken some refreshment, the bride- 
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gtétia takes home his bride. The ‘girl's palanqueen is 
dhosely covered, so that she cannot be seen: Bengalee 

omen never ride in an open palanqueen. The proces- 

Hien consists merely of the remnant of the first shew; the 
only novelty is a quantity of artificial flowers fastened on 
wticke, awd carried before the bridegroom. On their arrival, 
in the place where the offerings were presented to the 
nines on-the day of marriage, the boy’s mother takes up 
the pots, and the ball of rice called Shré¢, and with them 
touches the foreheads of the married pair; after which 
she takes some bete! in her hand, and, beginning at the 
antle, slowly raises her hand till it arrive opposite her 
bon’s head, making an awkward nvise by the shaking of 
‘he toneuc, in which she is joined by all the women pre- 
‘eérit. She repeats this to the bride; and also places a 
fish in the folds of the bride’s garments, and some sweet- 
thoats in the mouths of the bridal pair; she then pours 
geome milk mixed with red lead on the feet, and places a 
measure of corn on the head of the bride, under which 
the bridegroom puts his left hand; and in this manner 
they-proceed into the house, the bridegroom with his 
right hand scattering the corn as they go. The burnt- 
sacrifice is next offered by the bridegroem, amidst the 
‘wepetition of many formulas by the officiating bramhtin :* 

‘among the rest, the bridegroom pours clarified butter on 
the fire, and rubs a little on the forehead of the bride, 
faying, “ by this burnt-offering I promise, that whatever 

aakt ‘you may commit with any of your members {he 

“wetions each} I forgive them.” They next take up 
‘parched rice, and the leaves of the shiiméé tree, and hold 
thei in their hands, those of the bridegroom supporting 


%* Pliny asaya, that the mest sokemu part of the marriage ceremopy was, 
when the tatri moqual rites were performed with solemp sacrifices and 
offeiings of burnt cakes, 
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the hands of the bride, when the latter says, ‘ [am come 
from the family of my father into your family, and now 
my life and all L have are yours : :’ after which, the bride- 
groom repeats the praise of the regent of fire, calling him 
to be witness, and, after walking rougd the altar seven 
times, pours the rice on the fire. Taking up clarified 
butter, the bridegroom, after saying to the bride, ‘ Your 
heart is in mine, and my heart is mn yours, and ipoth are 
one; your werd is in’mime, and my werd is in yours, and 
both are one,’ pours the clarified butter on the fire. He 
next draws thé veil over her face, while he adorns her 
forehead with red Icead. At the close, he intreats the bless- 
ing of the company on the bride, adding a prayer to the 
regent of fire, that he would destroy all mistakes that may 
have attended this service. Different diversions now 
take place, and the remainder of the day is spent ita 
feasting, and in dismissing distant relations with presents. 
If a friend on this day should not eat of the food, which is 
considered as having been cooked by the bride, it is 
regarded as a great dishonour, which can only be removed 
by his eating there at the next public feast. On this 
night the married pair do not remain together. The 
girl’s father sends garments, sweetmeats, fruits, &c. for 
them both, and the next day he goes himself, and sees the 
married pair put to sleep on an ornamented bed: of 
flowers. 


On the fourth or fifth day, the father of the girl takes 
the bride and bridegroom to his house, where they remain 
about ten days. On the fifth, seventh, or ninth day,. the 
women take off the thrend that was tied on the arms,of 
the young couple on the day of marriage ; after which, the 
officiating bramhin, in their names, worships the sun : 
the father-in-law presents changes of raiment to the bride 
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and bridegroom, and at the close entertains the guests. 
After ten days, the boy returns to the house of his father, 
and the girl remains with her mothcr. 


At respectable weddings, four or five thousand roopees 
are expended, but the greatest expence is incurred in the 
fire-works, and other accompaniments of the procession : 
should four or five hundred persons sit down to the enter- 
tainment, their food will not cost so much as eight pence 
ahead. Many guests who do not partake of the enter- 
tainment receive presents of money, garments, brass, and 
other household utensils. 


* About forty-five years ago, Jiiyii-Narayiinii, a bramhiin 
of Khidiir-poorti, near Calcutta, expended 40,000 roo- 
pees in the wedding of his nephew, and entertained five 
or six thousand guests.—-Soon after this, Hitree-Krishni- 
rayti, a peér-alee bramhiin, expended more than a lack of 
roopees in the marriage of his eldest son, entertaining the 
niiwab, and most of the rajas of Bengal.—About thirty 
years since, raja Raj-Krishnit, of Calcutta, a kay iist’hi, 
expended 80 or 90,000 roopees in his son’s marriage.: 


At the end of a year, the bridegroom takes home his 
wife ; or, if she be very young, she remains at her father’s 
(visits excepted) till the proper time for their ultimate 
whaidn, when her husband proceeds to the house of his 
father-in-law, if a poor man, on foot, and if rich, in a 
ptlanqueen, with a few friends. When the matried pair 
return to the house of the boy’s father, most of those 
ceremonies are repeated which took place there on the 
day after marriage. A Hindoo, on his marriage, does 
not become a housekeeper, as in England, but continues 
to live with his father ; and in this way, ifthey can agree, 
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many generations live together. At present, however, 
separations into distinct families are becoming more and 
more common. 


At the time of the second marriage, certain foolish cuss 
toms are practised by the females: the girl also abstains 
from eating thecommon rice, fish, &c. and on the fifth, 
seventh, or ninth day, the worship of Shusht’héé, Mar- 
kiindéyi, Gtinéshii, and the nine planets, is performed, 
the officiating bramhiin reading, and the bridegroom 
repeating the service after him. To this succeeds the 
worship of the sun, in which the officiating bramhiin, 
joining the open hands of the bride and bridegroom, 
repeats certain formulas from one of the smritees, After 
these services, the bridegroom feeds the bride with sugar, - 
clarified butter, honey, and the urine and dung of a calf, 
mixed together; and folds up plantains, nutmegs, &c. in 
the garment of the bride, and as they enter the house, 
the bridegroom causes a ring to slide between the bride’s 
garment and her waist." The bride and bridegroom 
then eat furmenty together. 


The Hindoos in general carry their attachment to 
children, especially to sons, to the greatest excess. ‘They 
are amazed at the apparent want of affection in Euro- 
peans, who leave their parents, and traverse foreign 
countries, some of them without the hope of ever seeing 
them again. Ifa man should not have children, his father 
or elder brother seeks for him a second wife;* few take 
this trouble on themselves. The husband directs which 


~ Among the Romana, the man sent a ring as a pledge to the woman. 


® The Hindoés say, a man ought to wait ull his wife is more than twenty 
before he marries a second. 
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wife shall have the chief rule, though, according to the 
shastri, this honour belongs to the wife he first married. 
Maltitudes of stances occur, in which a plurality of wives 
is the source of perpetual disputes and misery: indeed 
the Hindoos confess, that scarcely any instances are to be 
found of the continuance of domestic happiness where 
more than one wife lives in the same house. A person of 
some respectability deplored to the author, mm the most 
pitiable manner, his miserable condition on account of 
having been driven by his father into a state of polygamy. 
He was obliged to have two cook-rooms, separate apart- 
ments, and was compelled to dine with his two wives 
alternately with the utmost regularity; the children of 
the different wives were continually quarelling ; and thus, 
through the jealousies, and the tnnumerable vexations 
and collisions inseparable {rom polygamy, he was almost 
driven to desperation.—On further enquiry into this 
matter, I found, that polygamy was acknowledged to be 
the greatest of all domeotic afflk tions among the Hindoos. 
Kitvee-hiinkitni, in his Chiindéé, a Bengalee poem, has 
deplored his own case in having two wives; and it has 
ee a proverb, that one wite would rather accompany 

er husband to the gloomy regions of Yumi, than see 
him sit with the other. In short, the whole country is 
Fall of the most disgraceful proofs, that polygamy is an 
‘pinatural and miserable state.—Thus Divine Providence 
‘seems evidently to have marked polygamy as a state con- 
thary te moral order ; in which order we sce, that innocent 
enjoy ments are always connected with tranquillity, and 
vitious‘ones ever followed with pain and disorder.— See 
the history of Abraham, Gen. xxi. &c. 


mle wag nas jost nig wife by death, generally marries 
another as soon as he is purified, that is, in eleven days, 
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if a bramhiin, and in a month, ifa shoddrii.” Some wait 
Jonger, and a few do not marry again. A Hindoo may 
marry a second time, a third,’ and eo on, till he is fifty 
years old; but, according to the shra.trii, not when he is 
advanced beyond this age; nevertheless many of the 
lower orders marry when sixty, and some koolééniis 
marry when as old as eighty. ‘The ceremonies at a second 
marriage are similar to those at the first. 


Few men continue tna single state to old age: those 
who do, cohabit with concubines: few females remain un- 
married ; none who can obtain husbands. Yet the cast 
presents such various obstacles to union, and there are so 
many gradations of rank by which marriages are regulated, 
that cases do exist in which men cannot obtain wives, nor 
women husbands.* Still, so great a disgrace is incurred 
by remaining unmariied, that on one occasion a number 
of old maids were married ty an aged kooléénii bramhiia, 
as his friends were carrying him to the Ganges to die. 

Widows amongst the lowest casts are sometimes married 
by a form called mka; when the bride and bridegroom, 


¥ The wife of one of the author's seivants once presented a complaint 
against her husband, that he neithe: mamtained nor lived with her . when the 
man was asked the reason of this cruel behaviour, he said, without shame, 
«© Oh Saheb, she was so sick some time ago, that I did not expect her ta 
live “[ therefore maitied another" 


2 A third marriage 1s considered as improper and baneful to the female 5 
hence, before the marriage ceremony takes place, they first betroth the man 
toa tiee, when, at 18 said, the evil expends itself on the tiec, and the tree,im- 
mediately dies. : 

a In the year 1815, some Hindoos, of high cast, were on the eve of petizion- 
vg the English goverument to interfere aud prevent the kovléénts from en- 
grossing 80 many wives, aa this disgraceful custom prevented many individuals 
from entering into the marriage state. 
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in the presence of friends, place a garland of flowers on 
the neck of each other, and thus declare themselves man 
and wife. 


The greatest number of marriages take place in the 
months Ugrithaytini, Maghi, and Phalgoonii, these being 
considered as very fortunate months. In Joisht’hi, dtiest 
sons are forbidden to marry. In Voishakhii few marriages 
are celebrated, and in Poushit and Choitrii scarcely any» 
except where the parents are of low cast, and extremely 
poor. In the other months, none marry. From mar- 
riages in the first three months, arise riches; in Asharhii, 
poverty. Jfan eldest son be married in Joisht*hii, he will 
die; ifany mary in Shraviinii, none of the children will 
live; ifin Bhadrii or Choitrii, the wife will be inconstant ; 
if in Ashwini, both husband and wife will die; if in 
Kartiki, they will have fevers and other diseases; if in 
Poushi, the wife will become a widow.” 


Hindoo girls, to obtain good husbands, frequently wor- 
ship the gods; and a woman sometimes secretly admi- 
Risters to her husband a medicine obtained from some old 
‘Woman, to cause her husband to love her! When hus- 
bands remain long from home, some women practise a 
superstitious custom to hasten their return; while others, 
to ascertain whether a husbard is well or 1], is on his 
way home or not, is dead or alive, cal] a witch, who takes 
the winnowing fan, and, according to its motion in her 


The Romans, says Kennett, were very superstitious an teference to the 
particular time of maisiage, fancying several days and seasons yery unfo- 
tunate for this design Ovid says, Fast 5 487, 


‘© Nor ever bride 
Link'd at thas season long her bliss enyoy'd.”’ 
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hand, pronounces the exact circumstances of the absent 
husband. 


The Hindoos are seldom happy in their marriages; 
nor can domestic happiness be expected where females 
are reduced to a state of complete servitude, and are nei- 
ther qualified nor permitted to be the companions of their 
husbands. A man, except he 1s of low cast, never enters 
into conversation with his wife during the day, nor is she 
ever permitted to eat in the presence of her husband, or 
to sit 19 the company even of near friends, An elder 
brother never looks at his younger brother's wife. 


Several of the shastriis describe the virtues of an ex- 
cellent wife: Rami thus mourns over the loss of Sééta : 
“ She waa not a common wife.—in the management of 
my affairs, she even gave me excellent council; when £ 
needed her services, she was my slave; if I was ever an- 
gry, like the patient earth, she bore my impatience with« 
out a murmur, in the hour of necessity, she cherished 
me, asa mother does her child; in the moments of re« 
pose, she was to me as a courtezan ; in times of hilarity; 
she was to me as a friend.’”*—When engaged in religious 
services, an excellent wife assists her busband with a mind 
as devout as hisown On all occasions she gives her 
whole mind to make him happy; is as faithful to him as 
a shadow to the body ; shares 1n all his joys and sorrows ; 
and esteems him, whether poor or rich, whether possessed 
of excellent or evil qualities, whether handsome or de- 
formed.’ In the absence or sickness of her husband; a 
good wife renounces every gratification; and at his death, 
dies with him. 

© See the Mitihanataba. @ See the Ramayiina. 
* See the Markiindéya poorant, 
Vor. HI}. P 
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The following description of Hindoo foaaleniogt 
written respecting those living in another part 
appears to be so Just, that I have thought i it ri Ne odpy 
it. Bartolomeo is certainly one of our best writers on 
Hindoo manners and customs. “ Till their thirteenth 
year, they are stout and vigorous; but after that period, 
they alter much faster than the women in any of the na- 
tions of Eutode. Early marriage, labour, and diseases, 
exhaust their constitutions before the regular time of de- 
cay. They are lively, active, and tractable; possess 
great acuteness , are fond of conversation; employ florid 
expressions, and a phraseology abundant in images; ne- 
ver carry any thing into effect till after mature delibera- 
tion ; are inquisitive aud prying, yet modest in discourse ; 
have a fickle snconstant disposition; make promises with 
great readiness, yet seldom perform them ; are importu- 
nate in their requests, but ungrateful when they have ob- 
tained their end; behave ina cringing obsequious manner 
when they fear any one, but are baughty and insolent 
when they gain the superiority; and assume an air of 
calmness and composure when they acquire no satisfac- 
‘tion for an injury, but are malicious and irreconcileable 
when they find an opportunity of being revenged. I was 
acquainted with many families who had ruined themselves 
with lawsuits, because they preferred the gratification of 
revenge to every consideration of prudence.” 


The merits and demerits of husband and wife are tran:- 
ferable to either ina future state: if a wife perform many 
meriterious works, and the husband die first, he will en- 
joey heaven as the fruit of his wife’s virtuous deeds ;' and 

'. The Mihabharuti, and otheg shastriis, teach, that a female, when she 
offers hersAlf on the funeial pile, removes the sins of her husband, and 


carties bint with ‘her to heaven. Savitité, a biamlninvi, say the poeiants, 
taised hor liusband to life by her works of merit. 
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if the wife be guilty of many wicked actions, and the hus- 
band die first, he will suffer for the sins of his wife. In 
the apprehensions of a Hindoo, therefore, marriage ought 
to be a very serious business. 


—i 


SECT. IlI.—WNotices relative to Manners and Customs 
in general. 


THE Hindoos, notwithstanding their divisions into 
casts, and various sects, are scardely less peculiar and iso- 
lated in their manners than the Chinese: their dress, 
their ceremonies, and their domestic economy, have been 
preserved without innovation from age to age. Still, 
however, the unchanging dress and modes of the Hin- 
doos are natural and graceful, compared with those of a 
Chinese, who, with his long tail, his fantastic dress, his 
fan, his wooden shoes, and his chuckling stilam, looks 
more like a piece of carved work, than a human being 
walking at large on the earth. 


Many of the higher orders of Hindoos, especially in 
the Northern provinces, are handsome in their features, 
having an oval face, and a nose nearly aquiline. Some 
are comparatively fair, and others quite black, but a 
dark brown complexion is most common, with black eyes 
and hair. The general expression of the countenance 
reminds you, that the Hindoo is mild and timid, rather 
disposed to melancholy, and effeminate pleasures. In 
Bengal, the greatest number are below the middle sta- 
ture, and very slender in body ; but this description does 
not altogether suit the Hindoos of the upper provinces, 
where you immediately perceive, that you are surrounded 

P2 
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with a people more robust and independent, though the 
general features are the same. 


The Hindoos are generally loquacious, and the com- 
mon people very noisy in conversation. Their youth 
are lively, inquisitive, and of quick perception. They 
appear to be capable of great improvement, and of imi- 
tating most of the European arts, and carrying them to 
the greatest perfection: either they are incapable of bold 
and original designs, or their long slavery to ancient pat- 
terns and usages has, like the Chinese shoe, made the 
whole race cripples. 


The dress of the rich,’ in which there is neither but- 
tons, strings, nor pins, is happily suited to the climate, 
and produces a very graceful effect. Over their loins 
they fold a cloth which almost covers their legs, hanging 
down to the tops of the shoes. The upper garment is a 
loose piece" of fine white cloth “ without seam from top 
to bottom,” thrown over the shoulders, and, except the 
head, neck, and arms, covering the whole body. The 
head is always uncovered, unless the heat or cold con- 
strain the person to draw his upper garment over it like 
ahood. Shoes worn by the rich, are covered with gold 


© Refore a Hindoo puts on a hew gatment, he plucks a few threads out of 
it, and offers them to different beings, that they may be propitious, and 
that it say wear well. The poo: wear then garments till they are very fil- 
thy, and the pillow on which they sleep 15 never washed, notwithstanding 
their hair is oiled daily. the: houses and garments are generally full of 
vernait. 


5 Anative, when he saw a picture of His Mayesty George the Third in 
the house of the authoi, 11 a Roman habit, asked, why he wore garments 
like the Hindoos, and not hike the English. 


i The colour of the (Roman) gown is generally believed to have been 
white. Ag to attire for the head, the Romans ordinarily used none, except 
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and silver thread, are open at the heels, and curled up at 
the toes; stockings are very seldom worn* Many Hin- 
doos in the service of Europeans, to please their masters, 
wear the Misiilman dress; put on a turban, and gar- 
ments like a jacket and petticoat, or loose pantaloons. 
The poor have only a shred of cloth to cover their loins. 
The dress of the women differs fom that of the men, in 
that they wear only one long garment, which, wrapped 
round the loins, comes over (he shoulders, and occasion- 
ally over the head as a hood. In Bengal, a woman’s gar- 
ment is ten cubity long and two broad; in the southern 
parts of India, it 1s much longer s+ very few wear shoes. 
Ornaments are eageily sought after, even by the poorest 
wawen, which they fix in their hair, on the forehead, in 
the ears, in the nose,.round the arms, wrists, ancles, &c. 
They paint their finger-nails, and round the bottoms of 
their feet, red, and their eye-lashes black ; their teeth are 


made red with eating pant! 


the lappet of their gowns ; and this was not a constant cover, bat only occa- 
sional, to avoid the rain, or sun, or other accidental mconveniencies hence 
it is, ‘lat we sec none of the old statucs with any on thea heads.” 


* It sacmathable, to what eacellent uses the toes are applied ia Indw 
Jn England, st 18 bard to say whether they ate of auy use whatsocver. 
A man could ceitamly walk and ride without them, and these are the 
Puncipal purposes to which the feet are applied in Europe But here the 
tues aie second hand fingers > they are called the “ feet fingers” in Bengatee. 
Ja Jus own house, a Hindoo makes use of them to fasten the clog to lis 
fuct by means of a batton which slips between the two middle toes. The 
tayloi, if he does uot thread his needie, ceitainly twists his thread with 
them the cook holds his kmfe with Ins toes while he cuts fish, vegetables, 
&c ; the omer, the wearer, &e, could not do without them, and almost 
every native has twenty differeut ures tor the toes It is true, T have heard 
of a maimed sailor in England writing with Lis tues, which i Lather wore 
than what I have seen done iv this country, but yet, this is only another 
ploof of what might be done, even with the toes, if necessity should aise, 
Lo make us set our tees a8 well as os wits to work. 

! Pant, which 1 chewed like tobacco, consists of the leaf of the piper 
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In their forms of address, and behaviour in cempany, 
the'Hindoos must be ranked amongst the politest nations. 
It is true, there is a mixture of flattery and of fulsome 
panegyric in their address, but this is given and received 
rather as the requirement of custom than the language of 
the heart. It is a polish always understood to lie on 
the surface; it pleases without deceiving any body. 
When he enters the presence of his spiritual guide, the 
Hindoo prostrates himself, and, laying hold of his feet, 
Jooks up to him, and says, ‘ You are my saviour ;’—to a 
benefactor, he says, ‘ You are my father and mother ;’— 
to a man whom he wishes to praise, * You are Religion 
incarnate ;’ or,‘ O Sir, your fame is gone all over the 
country ; yes, from country to country.” * As a Benefac- 
tor, you are equal to Kirni.” * You are equal to Yoo- 
dhist’hiru” in your regard to truth.’ ‘ You have overcome 
all your passions.” ‘ You shew due respect toall.” ‘You 
are a sea of excellent qualities. § You are devoted to the 
service of your guardian deity.’ ‘ You are the father 
and mother of bramhiins, cows, and women.’ 


There are five kinds of obeisance among the Hindoos, 
viz. 1. iistangii, in which the person prostrates himself, 
and makes eight parts of his body, viz. his knees, hands, 
temples, nose, and chin, touch the ground; 2 ptinchangt, 
in which the person makes his forehead, temples, and 
hands touch the ground; 3, dindaviiti, simple prostra- 
tion, in which the person causes his forehead to meet the 


betel, the fruit of the ereca fausel, lime made of shells, and (at pleasure) of 
a number of apices. 
1 Karnt, the brother of Yoodhist’hud, was very famons for hie liberality, 
™ King Yoodhist’hira is on all occasions mentioned as a person the most 


tenacious of truth of any Hindoo that ever lived, aud yet he was diagged ta 
hell for lying. 
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grouad,; 4. niimiskaril, in which he, bringing his joined 
hands.open up to his forehead, causes his two thumbs 
to touch his forehead several times; 5. tibhivadiinii, 
in which the person raises his right hand (never his left) to 
or towards the forehead, gently bending the head. This 
Jast is the common form. Should a bramhiin, the servant 
of a king, be sitting with his master, a shoodrti, coming in 
would give the common siilam, with one hand, to the 
monarch, and with his jomed hands would make the reve- 
rential niimiskarii to the bramhiin. The Bengalee 
women, if of equal rank, bow to each other, by raising 
their joined hands to the head. ,A woman of inferior 
rank bows to a superior, and rubs the dust of her feet on 
her forehead, but the superior does not return the bow. 


In their descriptions, the Hindoos indulge in the most 
extravagant hyberbole. A splendid palace they call 
the heaven of Vishnoo ;—a heavy rain, the deluge ;~—a 
quarrel, the bloody contest between the Pandtiviis and the 
sons of Dhritiirashtri, in which erwhteen tkshouhinécs* 
were slaughtered ;—a crowd is always swelled to myriads. 
Respecting a waterespout, the Hindoos say, the elephants 
of the god Indrii are drinking ;—the rainbow they call 
Ramii’s bow ;—a whirlwind is caused by aerial beings 
called pishachtis ;—thunder is occasioned by Indrii’s hurl- 
ing his thunderbolts at the giants, who come to drink 
water from the clouds, and the lightning arises from the 
sparks of these thunderbolts. Some add, that the ringround 
the moon arises from the splendour of the planets or gods, 
who sit there as the counsellors of Chitndrti (the moon.) 


In direeting their letters, as well as in the compliments 


* Qne thshonbings comprises 109,300 foot, 65,610 horses, 21,870 cha- 
rlots, and 21,870 elephants. 
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prefixed to them, the Hindoos use the most extravagant 
address: the follow:ng may serveas specimens: Toa hing: 
‘ ‘To the great, the excellent, the prosperous, the illustri- 
ous king, Krishnil-Chiindrit-Rayu, the nourisher of mul- 
titudes from many countries, the fragrance of whose fume 
has spread through the whole world ; at whose feet many 
hings, adorned with refulgent crowns, bow; whose glory 
makes his enemies shrink as the sun does the koiriivii :° 
whose fame is pure as the queen of night; the priest of 
the perpetual sacrificia] fire.’ — To atcacher: * To Ubhéesh. 
tiidévii, the ferryman acioss the sea of this world, the 
teacher of the way of deliverance from sin, the sun-like 
remover of the great darkness spiinging from worldly 
attachment ; the nut? which removes the iinpurites of the 
soul; to thy fect I bow, the nails of which are hke the 
horns of the half moon.’— To a father : ‘To the excellent 
person, my father, the only author of my existence, my 
governor, whose ming drinks the honcy on the water- 
lily feet of the deity, at thy feet, which drive away my 
darkness, I supplicate.’— To amother ; © 'To my excellent 
and dignified mother, who bere me in her womb; who, 
feeding, nourishing, and comforting me, raised me to man- 
hood; by whom | saw the world, and who gave me a 
body to pe: form the offices of religion; at thy feet I sup- 
plicate, which are the water-lilies on the reservoir of my 
heart.’ 


When two Hindoos, after a short absence, meet, the 
inferior first attempts to take huld of the feet of the other, 
which the latter prevents. They then clasp each other 
in the arms, and move their heads from one shoulder to 
the other twice; and afterwards ask of each other’s 


pe The Nymphica esculenta. ? An allusion tog nut by which (he Hin- 
doug punfy water. 
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welfare, The inferior replies, ‘ Through your favour, I 
continue well.’ ‘ As you command ; allis well.’ Or he 
asks, ‘ How? Is the house well?’ meaning the family. 
When a brambiin happens to sit near another bramhiin, 
if a stranger, and if he 1s speaking to an infertor, he asks, 
‘OF what east are you?’ The other replies, ‘1 am a 
bramhtia.’ © To which line of bramhiins do you belong 2” 
‘Jama Rarhee bramhiin.” ¢ Of what family?’ ‘ Of the 
family of Vishnoot’hakoorii.” 


When two persons of the lover orders 6f Hindoos 
quarrel, if oue should strike the other, the person injared 
appeals to the spectators, and, taking hold of their feet, 
says, ¢ You are witnesses that he struck me.’ Some of 
the spectators, unwilline perhaps to become witnesses, 
say, ‘Ah! don't touch our feet;’ or, the injured party 
takes a corner of the garment of each one present, and 
tres in it a knot, saying, ‘ You are witnesses that he 
struck me.’ When a Hindoots gui!ty of common swear- 
ing, he says, ‘If I live, Jet me endure all the sorrow you 
would endure if I should die ;’ but this oath is wrapped 
up in three words, ¢ Eat your head.’ Another says, 
« Touching your body, I say thts.’ ‘ Dohaee Giinga!’ is 
another oath, the meaning of which is, ‘ From such a 
falschood preserve me Ginga.” * If I speak a falsehood, 
let me be esteemed a rascal.’ ‘If DT have comustted such 
an action, let me be a leper.’ ‘Ef L have done this, let 
me not see this night’ ¢ If have gone to such a place, 
Jet me become a chandalii,” &c. 


When a Hindoo sneezes, any person who may be 
present, says, ‘ Live,’ and the sneczer adds, ‘ With you." 


1 The different ordeis of Tiindoos trace their descent, for ten or twelve 
sxveranons, from dist.nguished aucestors, 
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When-he gapes, the gaper snaps hie thumb and finger, 
and repeats the name of some god, as Rami! Rami! If 
he should neglect this, he commits a sin as great as the 
murder of a bramhiin. When a person falls, a spectator 
says,‘ Get up.’ Ifhe should not say this, he commits a 
great sin. 


The houses of the rich are built of brick, on four sides 
of an area ; the north room is one story high, and contains 
the idol; on the ground floor of the two sides and the 
front are three porches, and over them rooms for the 
family. In some houses, the front is merely a high wall, 
containing a door in the centre, .The windows of the 
rooms occupied by the family, are mere air-holes, through 
which the women may be seen peeping as through the 
gratings ofa jail. At the times of the great festivals, an 
awning 1s thrown over the top of the court, into which 
the common spectators are admitted, while the bramhiins, 
or respectable people, sit on the two side verandas, and 
the women peep from the small crevices of the windows 
above. Allowing for the variation of men’s tastes, the 
above 1s the general form of the houses of the rich. 
Their sitting and sleeping rooms contain neither pictures, 
looking-glasses, bookecases, tables, chairs, nor indeed any 
thing, except a wooden bedstead or two, loose mats, a 
few brass eauung and drinking utensils, a hooka, and the 
dishes used for paniti. Some of the rich natives in Cal- 
cutta approach nearer the English in their furniture, by 
keeping large pier glasses, chairs, couches, &c. but these 
are not a fair specimen of the inside of a house purely 
Hindoo. The houses of the middling’ ranks have the 
form of a court, but they are made with mud walls, 
bamboo roofs, and thatch. _ The poor have a single, 
damp, and wretched hut. Almost all their household 
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gost consist of a few vessels for cooking, and others to 
hold their food ; most of these are coarse earthern vessels. 
Their brass vessels are, a dish to hold the boiled rice, a 
round bason to hold water, and a small round dish or 
two. Some use a stone or a wooden dish to hold the 
rice. The middling ranks keep a box, or chest, to secure 
their little property against thieves. From the above 
description, some idea may be formed of a Bengal town, 
if we keep im’mind, that there is scarcely any attention 
paid’to regularity, so as to form streets, or rows of houses 
in a straight line. 


It is well for this people, that the climate does not 
make it necessary, that they should possess strong well- 
built houses: the house of a poor Hindoo has only one 
room; the middling ranks have two or three, one of 
which is for cooking ; in another, the husband, wife, and 
young children sleep; und in another, or upon the 
‘veranda, other branches of the family sleep. The Hin- 
doos are not very delicate about their bed or sleeping 
room. they lie on a mat Jaid upon the floor, or at the 
doo, and have only a thin piece of cloth to cover them. 
In taking a walk early in the morning, many Hindoos 
may be seen lying out of doors before their shops like so 
many corpses taid out for interment. One of the apart- 
ments, in the houses of some rich men, is appropriated to 
a very curious purpose, viz. when any members of the 
family are angry, they shut themselves up in this room, 
called hredhagarii, viz. the room of anger, or of the 
angry. When any individual is gone into this room, the 
master of the family goes, and persuades him or her ta 
come out. Ifit isa woman, he asks her what she wants? 
She asks, perhaps, for a large fish to eat every day—(sho 
has seen one probably in the hands of some other female 
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of the family)—or for a palanqueen to carry her daily to 
the river to bathe—or for the means of performing the 
worship of some idol—or for beautiful garments or orna- 


sents. 


The price of a moderate sized clay hut is about thirty 
roopees. ‘The labour for building a mud wall a cubit 
thick, one hundred cubits Jong, and seven cubits high, i, 
in the country, seven roopees ; near Calcutta ten roopees, 
In the months of December and January, the Hindoos 
who live in mud houses, are busy in repairing and 
thatching them, as at this time straw 2s cheap. Those 
who hive m brick houses are seldom willing to be at the 
expence of plastermg them. ‘The doors and windows are 
very few and small, the latter are often as smal} as the 
gun-holes of a ship, 


If a person meets with misfortunes in a particular 
house, he concludes that some bones are buried in it ; 
sometimes under such supersti(tous fears he leaves hie 
house. If bones are repeatedly found in a house, it is 
generally abandoned by the owner. When a sum of 
money, or any thing else, has heen stolen from a house, 
and it is pretty certain that some person of the house ts 
the thief, the Hindoo-, in some places, rub the thumb 
nails of all the persons in the house, imagining that the 
name of the thief will become Jegible on the nail of the 
offender ! 


The Hindoos consider it unlucky to leave their homes, 
and undertake a journey, in the month of Ponshi. They 
treat the following occurrences as bad omens ; viz. if the 
lizard makes a noise, or any one sneezes, when a person 
is about to begin an action; if a person is culled when he 
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is sbout to set off on a journey; if a person on departing: 
to any place, hits his head against any thing, or eecs an 
empty kiltisii (water-pan). I have frequently seen a 
Hindoo, when about to take lrave of another, prevented 
by the chirping ofa lizard. Itisacommons.ying, “Ah! 
I suppose some evil will befall me to day, for the first 
person I saw this morning was such or such a miserable 
wretch.” ‘The following are good omens, viz. 1f a person 
setting off on a journey sees a dead body, or a hiiltist full 
of water, ar a yachal, on his left hand: or if he sees a 
cow, a deer, ora hramhiin, on his right hand. These 
good and bad omens are to he found in the shastriis ; but 
beside these, there are many which custom has esta- 
blished. 


Scarcely any Hindoos attach flower gardens to their 
houses , a pumpkin plant is very often scen climbing the 
side of the house, and resting its frint on the thatch ; and, 
on a plot of ground adjoming the house of a poor man, it 
is very common to see the egg-plant, and plantatns, 
Orchards are very common; the principal trees in which 
are the mango, jach, cocoa-nut, betel, custard-apple, 
plumb trees, &c. A clump or two of bamboos Is very com- 
mon in these orchards. ‘To prevent a tree fiom continu. 
ing unfruitful, which they suppose has been injured by 
the evil machinations of some enemy, the Hindoos some- 
times tie a string round the trunk of this tree, with a 
kouree, or the bone of a cow, attached to it. To drive 
destructive animals from a field, or a plot of cucumbers, 
or egg-plants, &c. the Hindoos fix on a bamboo a pot 
covered with soot, with some white lines drawn on it. 
Beside the want of gardens, the Hindoos do not keep 
fowls, nor any domestic animal, except acat. The do- 
mestic birds of the country are, the water-wagtail, the 
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mina, sparrow, crow, swallow, &c. The jackals make a 
horrid yell around the houses at night, and I have heard 
of instances of young children being carried away by 
them in the night, and devoured. Mad jackals do great 
mischief. 


*¢ A man shall leave his father and mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife,” is a maxim which is quite contrary 
to those manners of the Hindvos that are most esteemed. 
Marriage seldom at first separates children and parents ; 
and a grand-father, with his children and grand-children, 
in a direct line, amounting to nearly fifty persons, may 
sometimes be found in one family. As long as a father 
lives, he is the master of the house; but after his death, 
the elder brether 1s honoured almost as a parent; if in- 
capable of taking charge of the family, a younger brother 
is invested with the management. Such a family has all 
things in common ; but if one of the brothers earns much 
by his labour, and the rest little or nothing, a quarrel 
commonly ensues, and they separate. Very few large 
families live together long, where they wholly depend on 
trade, or on several sons employed in service. Those who 
have landed property enjoy a greater degree of domestic 
quiet. Thedebts ofa father fall, in the first place, upon 
the eldest son, and in some cases on the younger sons, 
even though the father should have left no, property. 


* Jiginmat’hi-Turkké-Pinchanini, who lived to be about 117 years of 
age, and was well known as the most learned man of bis time, had a family 
of sevanty or exghty individuals, among whom were his sous and daughters, 
grandsons, great-grandsons, and a great-gieat-grandson. In this family, for 
many years, when, at a wedding or on any other occasion, the ceremony 
called the shraddhii was to be perfumed, as no ancestois had deceased, they 
called the old folks, and presented thelr offerings to them, 
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‘The work of a house-wife'-ia nearly as follows; after 
rising im the niorning, in industrious families, she lights 
the lamp, and spins cotton for family garments; she next 
feeds the children with sweetmeats, or some parched rice, 
or milk; after this she mixes cow-dung with water, and 
sprinkles it over the house floor, to purify it. She then 
sweeps the house and yard, and mixing cow-dung’, earth, 
and water together, smears the floor of the house, the 
bottom of the walls, and the veranda. After this, she eats 
a little cold boiled rice, and then cleans the brass and 
stone vessels with straw, ashes, and water. Her next 
work is to bruise the rice and other things in the pedah 
(dhénkee), or to boil the rice, in order to cleanse it from 
the husk. At ten or eleven o'clock, she takes a towel, 
and goes to bathe, accompanied by a few neighbours ; 
some women, during bathing, make an image of the lingii, 
and worship it with the same forms as are used by the 
men; others merely bathe, and, after repeating a few 
formulas, bowing to the water, the sun, &c. which occupy 
about fifteen minutes, return home; but if the worship of 
the lingii 1s performed, it employs nearly an hour. Af 
the time of bathing, the women rub their ornaments with 
sand, clean their bodies with the refuse of oil, and their 
hair with the mud of the river or pool. On her return, 
the female stands in the sun, and dries her hair; changes 
her wet clothes for dry ones; washes her feet on going 
into the house ;* and then applies herselfto cooking. She 


t The Hindoos keep very tew female servants. 

* Fhe whole front of a Hindoo hut, not unfiequently, is covered with calies 
of cow-dung, placed there to dry. 

« A woman, after bathing, will not touch apy thing till she has put some 
substance intu her mouth: the reason of this custom, which is universal, is 
unknown ; the general answer 1s, the neglect of it would bring down mis- 
tortunes on the tam, 
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first prepares the roots, greens, and fruits; then bruises 
the spices, &c. by rolling a stone over them on another 
stone; and then prepares the fish or vegetables which are 
to be eaten with the rice, which she afterwards boils. 
The Hindoo fire places are made of clay, and built in the 
yard, or cook-room. They also use a moveable fire-place 
made of clay, which is round like a kettle, and has a hole 
in one side to admit the wood. 


Those who are very poor, eat with rice only herbs 
gathered in some field; the middiing ranks eat spht pease, 
greens, fish, &e. The rich add a number of other things, 
as boiled fish, acids, pungent spices, &c., they also fry, 
in clarified butter, plaintains, the fruit of the egg-plant, 
cocoa-nuts, pumpkins, cucumbers, &c. 


After the things are thus prepared, the woman (if a 
bramhiinéé) calls a son who has been invested with the 
poita, to present a dish of cach kind of food to the family 
image (mostly the shaltigramti) ; and who, 1n presenting 
them, repeats their names, and adds, ‘O god! I present 
to thee this food: eat. The food remains before the 
image about five minutes, when it 1s carried into another 
room, where all the male part of the family sit down to 
eat; but before they begin, each of those invested with 
the poita takes water into the palm of the right hand, 
repeats the name of his guardian deity, and pours it out 
asa libation; and then taking up more water, and, re- 
peating the same words, drinks it; after which, placing his 
thumb in five different ways on the fingers of his right 
hand, he repeats certain forms, and, lifting up a few grains 
of rice, presents them to the primary elements.” At the 


Y Easth, water, fire, air, and yacuum. 
, 
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clase of dinner, sipping water from the hand, each person 
repegts another form, saying ‘I am full,’ and then rises. 


If no stranger ts present, the women wait on the men, 
but a Hindoo woman never sits down to eat with ber 
husband ;’ she and the younger children eat what he 
leaves. She never, indecd, mentions the name of her hus- 
band ; but when she calls him, makes use of an interjec- 
tion merely, as Hé!O! &c. When she speaks of him to 
others, she calls Lim master, or the man of the house. 
She never mixes in company, even at het own house, but 
remams in a separate room, while her husband «ats smok- 
ing and talking with the guests! A woman does not 
change her name at the time of marriage. 


A Hindoo eats with the right hand, never with the left, 
which is used in the meanest offices; he never uses 
a knife, fork, or spoon. he drinks out of a brass cup, 
or takes up Jiquids in the balls of his hands; he drinka 
nothing but water with his food ; but before or after din- 
ner, some drink milk or butter-milk. The natives men- 
tion fifty or more different dishes, as being sometimes 
prepared at one feast. The females in rich families, 


7 "Nhe wives of respectable Hindoos aicucver seen in the streets with their 
husbands, except on a jyoaruey. When Iindeo women sce an Enghsh female 
walk aim im arm with her husband, they exclaim, with the utmost astenishe 
ment, * Oh! Ma! what is this? Do you see? They take thelr wives by the 
hand, and lcad them tliough the staccts, showing them to other English, 
without the icast shame ’* 

2 This uncommon shyness of the Hindoo wonien 1s, however, iv some mea. 
sure confined to the higher casts Some women are very rately seen, except 
carly ja the moirnmeg at their ablutious ; the wives of the middling tanks,’ 
when they go out, draw the garment over the face; but the lowest opders 
of women pass thiough the stieets with less reserve, and expose thelr faces 
to the view of sti angers. 
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at weddings, at shraddhis, at the time of investiture with 
the poita, and at the giving a child its name and frst rice, 
have much fo do in cooking, 


The Hindoo shastriis direct, that brainhiins shall eat at 
two o'clock in the day, and agai at one in the night; but 
a variety of circumstances have produced irregular habits ; 
these, however, are still considered as the appointed hours 
for eating: after dinner, they wash the mouth, chew be- 
tel, and smoke out of the hooka. 


The hooka has three principal parts, ]. a wooden, brass, 
or glass bottle, containing water ;—2. a hollow pipe, 
inserted in the head of this bottle, and reaching down inte 
the water, on which acup ts placed containing the tobacco 
and fire;—3. in the vacuum, at the head of the bottle, 
is also placed what is termed a snake, or crooked pipe, 
one end of which also descends mito the water, and to 
the other end the mouth i applied, and through it the 
smoke ts drawn, after being cooled in the water. The 
poor natives use a cocoa-nut as a bottle to hold the water, 
in the top of which 15 inserted a hollow read, reaching mto 
the water, in the other end of which, in a hollow cup, 
tebacco and fire are placed, and to a hole in the side they 
apply the mouth, avd draw out the smoke. Tobacco 
grows plentifolly in Bengal, and smohing 1s almost a uni. 
versal customs practised indeed to great excess by many.” 
For smoaking, the leafis pounded, anc mixed with mo- 


: ‘The quaatity of (abacco consumed ia Bengal in a year must be great in- 
deed, A moderate smoake: cousumes not less than two lbs.a month Tie 
comeadn tobacco 18 sold at about two-pence the tb —Linduo women of supe- 
fpsieust either smoke nor take snuff’, but many of the Hindvo pindits take 
anaffs, and often use for a suuff-box a large anail shell. The Bengalce boys 


pezity fo smoke at scliool, frem the time they are four or five yeara old, 
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lasses: very few chew it... The same hooka goes round 
amongst all tle company of the same cast; apd those who 
are not of the same cast, may take up the cup which con- 
tains the tobacco and fire from the top of the hooka, and 
draw the smoke through its tube ; but different easts are not 
permitted to smoke through the same water. Most of the 
palanqueen bearers sinohe segars. Many Hindoos, after 
bathing in a'morning, take a pill of opium. 


The necessaries for a family are bought in the market 
and paid for daily, except milk, sugar, oul, &c,; these are 
brought to the house by the seller, who receives his pay- 
ments monthly. Cheap as ail the articles of prime neces 
sity are, there are few Hindoos who are not in debt. 


In the business of eating, it is almost impossible to de 
scribe to what ridiculous lengths the distinctions of cast 
are earried: a Hlindoo ought to have a good memory to 
know with whom he may, and with whom he may not eat. 
Europeans are considered as unclean by the Hindoos, 
principally because they eat any thing, and with any body, 
Things of il esteem among others are also considered as 
unclean, but they may be purified by incantations. The 
presence of shdddriis, dogs, cats, crows, &c. produces the 
same consequences ; yet they may be cleansed by sprink- 
ling upon them water in which gold or kddsht-grass has 
been dipped. If these animals have touched the food, it 
cannot be cleansed, but must be thrown away. Ifan un- 
clean person, or animal, enters the cooking-house of a 
person of superior cast, the latter throws all his earthen 
eooking-vessels away, and cleanses his brass ones. If 
a European of the highest rank touch the food of the 


© Many rospectable females, howeve, max a httle tobacco wath the panda 
hey chew, 
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meanest Hindoo, he will throw it away, though he should 
not have another morsel to eat ; and yet this food, perhaps, 
ismerely a little coarse rice, and afew greens fried in oil. 


The Hindoos are full of ceremony in making a feast, at 
which the bramhiins are always the chief guests. When 
aman wishes to make a feast, he is several days in prepa- 
ring for it, and, after soliciting the advice of his relations 
about the dinner, the presents, &c. he generally conforms 
to the judgment of this family council; and then pur- 
chasing the things necessary, cleans up his house, &c. If 
a bramhiin, he never sends an invitation bya shoddri, 
but goes himself, or sends a relation, or the family priest. 
All near and distant relations in the place or 1mmediate 
neighbourhood are invited. If any one absent himself, 
without assigning a reason, it 1s considered as a great 
affront ; 1f he makes an apology, it is judged of by a coun- 
cil of friends. The female relations, and even the males, 
assist in cooking the dinner, of which, on many occasions, 
two or three hundred persons partake. No boy can par- 
take of a feast given by a bramhiin till he has been in- 
vested with the poita. The food being ready, the master 
of the house invites the guests to sit down, when the 
dinuer is brought, and Jaid out in messes on plantain 
leaves for plates, under an awning in the court yard; and 
ene earthen dridking-cup serves eight or ten persons. 
While they are feasting, the master goes round, and 
makes an apology to the guests for not being able to treat 
them betier. Afte: dinner, they are presented .with 
betel; and are sometimes dismissed with presents, either 
ot mppey, changes of raiment, or brass utensils. If the 
pitsten of the house should arise, and go aside, before 
evetly‘pne has finished eating, it is considered as an af- 
front, and all immediately rise and go away. 
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In the month Kartikti, Hindoo sisters imitate the 
example of the sister of Yiimi, the king of death, who in 
this month gave a feast to her brother, and marking his 
forehead with sandal-powder, made him immortal: in the 
morning of the feast, the sisters pour milk into the hand 
of each brother, and repeat an incantation, while the 
brother drinks it. Each sister also puts on the head 
of each brether a grain of rice, and rubs on the forehead 
of each some powder of sandal-wood.* As soon as this is 
performed, the brother bows to an elder sister, but if the- 
brother is elder, the sister bows to him, and takes up, 
stroking them with her open hand, the dust of his feet.— 
If a friend uninvited visit another, and should not be 
entertained, it is considered asa great scandal. A per- 
son inhospitable towards those of his own cast, falls into 
disgrace; while unkindness towards a man of anothér 
cast, though he perish, meets with no censure. 


The domestic conversation of the Hindoos turns chiefly 
upon the business of the family ; the news of the village ; 
circumstances connected with religious shews, ceremonies, 
festivals, &c.; yournies to holy places; marriages ; stories 
about the gods, the heroes and heroines of their mytho- 
logy, &c. Domestic quarrels are very common: a man 
and bis wife often quarrel, and sometimes fight. There 
are instances of Hindoo women beating their husbands? 


The Hindoos sit on the ground, or on a mat, or on 


4 From this last act, the feast receives 1ts common name . the sister gays 
to her brother, while marking his forehead, ‘I mars thy forchead with sandal- 
wood; and plant a thorn [to prevent egress] in the door of death (Ytmn)?* 

® When the Hiudoo women are shocked, or ashamed, at any thing) ‘they 
put.out their tongues, ag a mode of expressing thei feshngs. A very old 
woman, who is at the same time a great scold, 18 called by the Hindoos the 
mother of Yami. 


a 
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a low wooden stool, in the house; they can sit on their 
hams for hours together without fatigue. They never 
walk nor ride out for exercise; and very few keep horses. 


The Bengalee towns are formed into the eastern, 
western, northern, southern, and central divisions. In 
ene part, the Hindoos reside, in another, the Mistil- 
mans, in another, native Portuguese. The Hindoo part 
is subdivided, and the different parts contain bramhitns, 
kaytist’hiis, weavers, oil-makers, washermen, barbers, 
husbandmen, potters, &c.- these divisions are not very 
exactly observed, though in large towns the names, and 
something of this custem, may be perccived. 


All the Hindoo large towns contain at least one 
market place; in them are found many shops called 
Moodéé-dokantis, at which various things are sold, as 
Tice, split pease, salt, oil, clarified butter, flour, wood, 
earthenware, lamps, fruits, mats, sugar, sweetmeats, 
treacle, betel, &c. There are also separate shops for 
wood, salt, cloth, earthenware, brass utensils, rice, pease, 
oil, ornaments, tobacco, sweetmeats, shoes, spices, &c. 
The bankers sell kourees, weigh and change money, buy 
and sell old ornaments, &c. The moodee and confec- 
tianer’s shops are most numerous. Shops are generally 


bailt with clay, but in very large towns many are of 
brick. 


‘The Hindoos have also market days (hatiis), when the 
sellers.and buyers assemble, sometimes, in an open plain, 
but in general in market plaees. The noise in a market 
place in England is comparatively small; but the noise 
of Bengalee hattis may be heard at the distance of balf a 
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mile, as though ten thousand voices were sounding at 
f 
once. 


There are no Hindoos in Bengal who make paper, 
though there are in other parts of Hindoost’han; no 
booksellers, nor bookbinders ; the Mitstlmans make paper 
and bind books. Amongst «ll the millions of Hindoos, 
there is not to be found perhaps a single bookseller’s 
shop. The Hinduos make ink with common spot, and 
also with the water in which burnt rice has been soaked, 
but these kinds of ink are very inferior. A third sort is 
made with amiilihéé,» aud hiiréé-1Ghee,” which is steep- 
ed in water placed in an iron pan. After the-e ingre- 
dients have been soaked for some time, the water is 
drained off, and poured upoh some catechu, and then 
placed in the sun, where it 1s now and then stirred for 
two or three days: the maker text puts some pounded 
sohaga’ into it; and then it is ready for use. When the 
Hindoos write upon the leaves of the talti tree, they use 
ink prepared like the second sort, mixing Jac with it. 
They generally write with a reed, never with the Europe 


pen. 


A number of persons procure their subsistence as 
hawkers or criers: these consist of fish-women, confee- 
tioners, ear-cleaners, men who recover things from wells, 
cow-doctors, quacks, basket-makers, sellers of fruit, 
whey, matches, oil, tooth-powder, wood, pounded char- 
goal to light pipes, the betel-nut, the juice of the date 
tree, and women’s ornaments. Others exhibit learned 


£The Hindoos connect religious ceremonies with some of their public 
fairs, and, 1 consequence, vast crowds assemble, and worship the god and 
buy something for their famifies, at the same time. 

5 Emblic myrobalan, % Yellow myrobalan. ' Borax. 


Q4 


‘ 
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COWS; bears, monukies, large goats, gods, and other 
images, little men, &c.—A cast, called vajécs, perform 
different feats of slight of hand, tumbling, &c. They 
travel in hordes, like the gypsies, slaying a few days or 
weeks only in one place, where they form a hind ‘of 
Aepearmpment ; their huts are made with reeds or leaves 
fi siened to bamboos, and brought upon the ground tike the 
sloping sides of a 100f.—The doiviigni brawhiins go from 
house to house, proposing to cast nativities : sumetimes 
they stop a person in the street, and tell hin some me- 
lancholy news, as, that he will not live long, and the 
poor superstitious Hindoo, firmly believing that these 
people can read his fate in the palm of his hand, or in the 
motions of the stars, and that they can avert disasters by 
certain .ceremonies, gwves them his money, By such 
means as these the dorviigni bramhiins obtain a scanty 
maintenance. The Miisiilmans alone make and sell fire- 
works, 


fn those parts of Bengal where articles of consumption 
sell the cheapest, their prices are nearly as follow: Rice, 
the miin,« 12 anas; wheat, | roopee; barley, 8 anas; 
pease, 6 anas; salt, three roopees; mustard oil, 4 roo- 
pees; clarified butter, 10 or 12 roopees; sugar, 4 roo- 
pees; treacle, 1 roopee, 8 anas; pepper, + anas the sér ; 
nutmeg», 16 roopees the sér ; milk, 1 miin, 10 sérs, ie 
rgopee ; curds, dittvu; butier, 8 anas the sér; bread 20 
loaves ( 10 sérs) the roopee. Lave stock : a inilch cow, 5 
roopecs , a calf, one year old, 8 anas; a pair of good bul- 
locks, 8 roopees ; a bull, 4 roopees ; a milch buffalo, 20 
roopees ; aram 12 anas;acommon sheep, S anas; a he 


®F Amin is about Olks 40 sérs make one min; a roopec, is 2 shillings 
and & pence; au una, two pence, 
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goat, 8 anas; a milch goaf, 2 roopees; a young goat er 
lamb, 4 anas; a tartle, 5 ana,’ eges, 150 the roopee; 
pigs, middling size, 8.anas cach; a good Bengal horse 
(tatoo) 10 roopees; a wild deer, 1 roopee; a turkey,” 
from 4 to 6 roopees; a peacock,” 2 anas; rabbits, 8 anag 
a pair; porcupines,’ 6 anas a piece; a boy, 3 roopees, 
and a girl, 2 roopees.’—It ought to be observed, how- 
ever, respecting the above prices, that in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta articles are one-fourth dearer ; in othey 
places, cheaper or dearer, according to various circum- 
stances: in the district of Dinagepore, many articles of 
prime necessity are very cheap. 


It is surprizing how the country day-labourers are able 
to support life with their scanty earnings. In some places, 
their wages do not exceed a penny a day ; in others three 
halfpence, and tn otheis two pence.? To enable us to 
form some idea how these people are able to maintain 
their families on so sinall a sum, it 1s necessary to considgr, 
that their fire-wood, herbs, fiuit, &c. cost them nothing ; 


1 The common iiver turtle 1s fiequently caught by the line, seme 
bramhiins ¢ at it. 


™ Turhies are no where met with far from Caleutta, unless carried by 
Europeans 

" Wild peacocks ate very bumelous in some parts of Bengal, 

° ‘The flesh of this ansmal is offered up in the shraddhu, and eaten both by 
brambstius and shoodius 4 

P Boys and guils, for domestic servitude, aie bought and sold at fairs in 
some parts of Bengal, particularly at Huree-hiuit-chttriti, a place on the 
banks of the Giindikcz. They arc always the clildren of parents who know 
not how to mamtain them ; and are tiestcd, im general, I belicve, by those 
who have bought them, with humanity. When they grow up, they fre- 
quently run away, and are seldom sought after. 

4 {n the neighbourhood of Calcutta, day-Jabourers receive ac much as threé- 
pence @ day; masons, five-pence, and common carpenters foui-pence and 
six-pence ; good carpenters, about a shilling a day. 
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they wear no slices nor hais; they lie on a rifat laid on 
the ground; the wife spins thread for her own and her 
hesband’s clothes, and the children go naked. A man 
who procures a roopee monthly, eats, with his wife and 
twe children, two miins of rice in the month, the price of 
whieb is one roopee. From hence it appears, that such a 
day-labourer must have some other resource, otherwise he 
could not hve: if he is a Misitilman, he rears a few fowls ; 
or, if a Hindoo, be has a tew fruit trees near his house, 
and he sells the fruit If by these, or any other means, 
the labourer can raise halfa roopee or a roopee monthly, 
this procures him salt, a little oil, and one or two other 
prime vec series; though vast multitudes of the poor 
obtain only, from day to day, boiled mee, green pepper 
puds, and boiled herbs: the step above this, 3s a little oil 
with the rice. The garments of a farmer for a year (two 
suits) cost about two reopees (55.); whilst those ofa ser- 
vant employed by a European, cost about sixteen, (408). 
A few rich men excepted, the Hindoos burn im their houses 
enly oil; they will not touch a candle. Some of the rich 


place a couple of wax candles in the room which contains 
the idol. 


In country places, houses are never rented. the poor 
man gives about two-pence annually for the rent of a few 
yards of land, and on this, at hix own expense, he rears 
hishut. A rich land-owner frequently gives to bramhtina, 
and men of good cast, land on which to burid their houses 
rent-free. Poverty, instead of exciting pity in this country, 
only gives rise to the reflection, ‘ He belongs to a degraded 
class: he is suffering for the sins of a former birth, and is 
accursed of the gods.” 


The coins which circulate in Bengal are, gold-mohiire, 
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value 16 roapees ; half-mohiirs, quarter-mohtrs, two 
roopees, and one roopee (gold pieces); roopees, half 
roopees, quarter roopees, balf-quarter roopres, and one 
ana pieces (silver); copper poise, four of which make an 
ana, half poise, quarter posse, and shells calls kourees, 
from the Maldive islands ; 5760 of the latter sell for a 
roopee. Labourers among the native masters, are paid 
daily in kourees; the daily markct expenses are paid with 
these shells, and they are given in alms to beggars, as well 
as used on other occasions. A shopkeeper as stoutly 
refuses to receive a kouree with a hole in it, as another 
man does a counterfeit roopee. Thegold and silver coin 
is very frequently counterfeited; but the coiner is not 
punished with death. The weights and measures used by 
the Hindoos are various, from eighty pounds to 2 barley- 
corn. In casting up numbers, many count their fingers 
and finger joints. 


The Hindoos are enveloped in the greatest superstition, 
not only as idolaters, but in therr dread ofa great variety 
of supernatural beings, and in attaching unfortunate con- 
sequences to the most innocent actions.” They never go 


' The Hindoos consult astrologeis on many occasions the questions they 
ask refer to almost all the afflans of hfe as, whether an article bought for 
sale will produce profit or not, whether a child in the womb will be a boy or 
a gal, whether a wife will bear children o1 not; when certain family 
troubles will be over ; whether a cause pending 1n a court of jushos wilk be 
decided in a peison’s favour or not ; whether a person will enjoy prosperity 
tm a new house which hess buslding or not, whether a person will acqure 
riches or not, Whether a person’s death wil) happen at an holy place or aot; 
bow many wives a person will marry, which wife will be most beautiful , 
which wife a person wiil Jove mest; how many children by each wife ; how 
long a person will live, at the time of death, will a person retain his sensep 
or not; at that time, which son will be present ; a youth asks, which god he 
shall choose as his guardian deity; shall he choose his fathes’s spuitual 
guide, or g new one, &c. &c. 
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series‘ a rope which ties an animal, nor across the shadow 
ofwbrambiin or atrimage ; this is a rule laid down in one 
ofthe shastriis, for which no reason is assigned. We may 
strppose, However, with respect to the shadow of a bram- 
ifs or an image, that the rule is meant to preserve a 
proper reverence in the minds of the people. 


Many persons in Bengal are called dainis, or witches, 
whose power is exceedingly dreaded: they are mostly old 
women: a man of this description is called Khokiist. 
‘Amongst other things, it is said, they are able, while sitting 
near another, imperceptibly to draw the blood out of his 
body, and by a look, to make a person mad. If a dainii 
shakes her hair in a field at night, it 1s said, that a num- 
ber of daintis immediately assemble, and dance and play 
gembols together as long as they choose, and that if any 
one comes within the magic circle, he is sure to falla 
victim to their power. When a person falls suddenly 
sick, or is seized with some new disorder, or behaves in 
ap anaccountable manner, they iramediately declare that 
he.is possessed by a dainit. Sometimes the dainii 1s ask- 
ed, why she has entered this person; she replies, that 
when she came to ask alms, he reproached her. Asking 
her who she is, she hesitates, and begs to be cacused, a8 
her family will be disgraced; but they agam threaten 
her, when she gives a wrong naine; but being again or 
more severely threatened, at Jast she replies, “Tam such 
a person, of such a village ;”’ or, “ I am such a person’s 
mother.”’ The people then peremptorily order her to 
come out: she promises: and 1s then asked on what side 
she will fall, and what she will take, in going out; whe- 
ther she will take a shoe in her mouth or not. This she 
refuses, declaring that she belongs to a good famtly ; but 
at last she consents to take a pan of water ; and after two 
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or three attempts, she actually carries the pan of water, 
betwixt her teeth, to the porch, where, after sittiag down 
with caution, she falls down on the right side in a state 
of insensibility, The attendants then sprinkle some way. 
ter in the person’s face; repeating incantations, and ina 
few minutes the possessed comes to himself, arises, and. 
goes into the house. ‘This is the common method with 
dainiis. The persons who have been thus bewitched, are 
said to be numerous - my informants declared, that they 
had seen persons in these circumstances, who had been. 
thus delivered from this possession. In former times, the 
Hindoo rajas used to destroy the cast of a dainit. 


The Hindoos have the strongest faith in the power of 
incantations to remove all manner of evils. The vant 
incantation 1s said to empower an arrow shot into a tree 
to make it wither immediately. Many Hindoo married 
women, who are not blessed with children, wear incanta- 
tions written with lac on the bark of the bhoorjjii, in or- 
der to obtain this blessing. ‘They wear these charms on 
the arm, or round the neck, or in the hair, inclosed in 
small gold or brass boxes. ‘Ihe Hindoos repeat incanta- 
tions, when they retire to rest, when they rise, when they 
first set their foot on the ground, when they clean their 
teeth, when they eat, when they have done eating, when 
it thunders, when they enter ona journey, when their 
head or belly aches, when they see an idol, when they put 
on new clothes, when they want to kill or injure a sup- 
posed enemy, when they wish to cure the scab in sheep, 
&e. If diseases are not cured by an incantation, and the 
person dies, they say, the words of the incantation were 
not pronounced rightly, or a word was left out, or, they 
impute it to some other accident ;* the power of the incan- 


* Men who keep snakes and exhibit them to the public, assemble some- 
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tution they never question. If @ person recovers, on 
whose account an incantation was uttered, they say, the 
incantation was well repeated. Some men kave a great 
name for their supposed knowledge of incaptations, and 
for their dexterity in using them for the destruction of 
enemies; some incantations are efficacious in proportion 
te the number of times they are repeated. When I asked 
a learned piindit, why the Hindoos had been so often sub- 
dued by other nations, seeing they were in possession of 
incantations so potent, he said, that those for destroying 
enemies were difficult to be procured. 


Remerks on Country Sccnery, made during a journey.— 
As the boat glides along, drawn by our boat-men, we 
perceive the corn 1m full growth on both sides of the river 
—proofs of the care of Him on whom all the creatures 
wait ; and, ifimagtnation could supply a pleasing variety of 
hill and dale, and some green hawthorn hedges, we might 
fancy ourselves passing through the open fields in our 
own country; and the ascending larks, the reapers cut- 


times in great numbers, and pretend, by :cantations, to subdue the power 
of poison after permitting snakes, retaiving their venemous fangs, to bite 
them. On these eccasions, two stages are erected near to each otlier,which 
are occupied by two snake combat.nts, who alternately challenge cach other, 
warag the most provoking language, like men about to engage in some despe- 
rate enterprize. When the challenge is acceptcd, the peison takes the chal- 
Jenger’s snake, and suffers it to byte him m the arms, and in any other parts 
of the body, winle his fiends at the bottom of the stage join lum 18 repeat- 
ing incantations, and encourage lim, by their addresses, to persevere in this 
desperate felly. In some mstances, the man falls from the stage, and the 
poison, spreading through Ins veius, and resisting all the power of their in~ 
chaniments, precipitates the wietch, writhing with agony, into etemity, 
The Hindoos believe, that there aie mcantations able to deprive setpents af 
all power of motion, and ethers to invigorate them ugain. At the above jimes, 
the power af incantations js said to be thus displayed, as well as in nakthg 
the serpent move whichever way the enchanter pleases, 
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ting the eorn, and the boy driving the herd to graze in 
some corner of the field, might keep up, for a moment, 
the pleasing illusion. But a herd of buffalos at a distance, 
staring stupidly and wildly, and the lofty stage in the mid- 
die of the field, ereeted for the protection of the keeper, 
soon remind us of our mistake, and warn us of a danger 
to which the English husbandmanis not exposed.—A midst 
innumerable proofs of the divine beneficence, the pleas- 
ing variety of golours, of sound, of light and shade, of 
great and small, of high and low, of form and character, 
diffused through universal nature, and contributing #9 
highly to the gratification of the senses, 15 none of the 
least. even the silent, smooth, and unvarying element on 
which we now move, is not destitute of its variety of ob- 
jects: here, men, women, and children aré bathing toge- 
ther, the men uniting idolatrous rites with their ablu- 
tions, the women washing thei long hair with mud, and 
the children gamboling iu the water, with all the gaiety of 
the finny terbes which surround thein: we next pass by 
some men sitting on the bank, with their rods and lines, 
and others in their boats with their nets, fishing ; and we 
ho sooner pass these, but we are amused by the sight of 
an open ferry-boat, crowded with passengers tll they al- 
most sit one upon another ; the slightest loss of the ba- 
lance would immediately compel them to seek the shore 
as they might be able; and, gliding along the water's 
edge, comes a man in the trunk of a tree hollowed out 
in the form of a canoe: he sits at his ease, his oar is at 
the same time his rudder, and this he moves with his leg, 
for both his hands are engaged in holding the hoaka to 
his head while he smoaks. Here an adjutant’ stalks 

' Ardea Atgala, These bids are very numerous 1a Calcutta: the ihabi- 


tau, 'T an told, are forbiddeu to destroy them, on account of the use they 
are of, in contibwting to remove offensive carcases,y boucs, &c. 
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along the side of the river, thrusts His long bill among 
tlie weeds in search of fish, while the paddy-birds,” in 
the shallower parts, are silently watching thetn, and the 
fine-plumed king-fisher is ‘darting on bis prey.~ Ata 
small distance, several Jarge alligators present the ridges 
of their backs on the surface, and ere we have proceeded 
a hundred yards, we hear the shrieks of a boat's-crew, 
and the cries of a man, “An alligator has seized and 
carried off my son!” As we approach another village, 
we sce a man washing clothes, by dipping them in the 
river, and beating them on a slanting board; a bramhtin 
sits on the brink, now washing his poita, now making a 
clay image of the Hingii for worship, and now pouring out 
libations to his deceased ancestors. Near to the spot 
where this mami sils on his hams to worship, lies a greasy 
pillow, a water-pof, the ashes of a funeral pile, and the 
bedstead of the man whose body has just been burnt : 
how surtable a place for worship, with such monuments 
of mortality before him would this be, if the bramhiin 
knew the immediate consequences of death, and af there 
was any thing in ihe Hindoo forms of worship at all cal- 
culated to prepare the mind for the dissolution of the 
body! In one place we see dogs, crows, and vultures 
devouring a human body, which had floated to the shore, 
and in another, several relations are in the act of burning 
a corpse, the smell of which, entering the boat, is pecu- 
liarly offensive; yet this does not prevent the people of 
our boat from eating a very hearty meal sitting on the grass, 
in the immediate vicinity of the funeral pile. In another 
place, the swallows are seeking their nests in the holes of 
the banks, while a bird of the heron kind stands on a 
dead tree, fallen by the side of the river, and, spreading 
hia wings, dries them in the rays of the sun. Froiifthe 


+” Two species of Ardea, 
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t of aJagding-place, the women of a neighbouring. 
vi are cartying home water for their families, the 
pars resting gn their sides. Floats of bambgos are passing 
by, carried down by the eurrent, while the men in a small 
boat, guide, them, and prevent their touching the side, or 
the boata, as they pass. Long grass, swamps, and sheets, 
of water; with wild ducks and other game, remind us of 
the perigdical rains which inundate the country. These 
clusters of trees indicate that we 2. approach a yillage : the 
tall and naked palms rear their heads above the brancheg 
of the wide-spreading ficus Indica, under which hun- 
dreds of people find a shelter, and, in the branches of 
which are seen the monkeys, some carrying the young 
under their bellies, and others grinning at us, while they 
leap from branch to branch; and, while nature is draw- 
ing the curtains of the evening, in a neighbouring clump 
of bamboos, the minas* make a din like the voices of a 
group of women engaged in a fierce quarrel; and the 
bats, as large as crows, are flying to another clump of 
bamboos. Entering the village the next morning, we 
overtake a female, who avoids our gaze by drawing her 
garment over her face: on one hip sits her child, and on 
another she carries a large pan of water; the dogs, half- 
wild, put on the most threatening aspect, and bark most 
savagely; the men come to the doors, and the women 
peep at the strangers through the crevices of the mat 
walls, manifesting a degree of fear and eager curiosity ; 
the naked children, almost covered with dust, leave their 
play, and flee at the approach of Gouri (a ahite man). 
Before a door, near the ficus Indica, where the village 
gossips assemble, and under which is placed the village 
god,,or, in other words, a round black stone, a8 large 
* Meme. are three or four species of these birds, which are improperly 
though coppmonly called micas. 
Vou, 111. B 
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as a man’s head, smeared with oil and red lead, sits aman 
cleaning his teeth with the bruised end of a stick ;” and we 
meet another, returning from a neighbouring field, with 
a brass water-pot in his hand ; while the third person that 
meets our eye, is the village barber, sitting on his hams in 
the street, and shaving one of his neighbours. One 
or two women are sticking cakes of cow- dung onthe wall, 
to dry for fuel;* another is washing the door-place with 
water, mud and cow-dung, and two others are cleaning 
the rice from the hush, by pounding it, wet, with a pedal. 
Not far from the ficus Indica, we see a temple of the lingi, 
and the people, as they pass, raise their hands to their 
heads 1n honour of this abominable image; from thence 
we go to a mosque, mouldering to ruins, and see near it a 
mound of earth, under a tree, raised like a grave, and 
dedicated to some Miisiilman saint; close to which is 
sitting a Miisiilman phiikcér, receiving kourees from the 
passengers, some of whom he has supplied with fire 
for their hookas: this appears to be a common resting- 
place for travellers, and several are now assembled, con- 
versing like passengers at an inn. Before proceeding 
much farther, our ears are offended with a ballad sung by 
two Hindoo mendicants, who are exalting their god 
Krishi, having a small earthen pot with them, in which 
they place the rice and kourees they collect. Another 
beggar lies at some distance ; his legs are swelled, and his 
fingers and toes, in a state of putrefaction, have fallen off, 


¥ The Hindoo young men profess to admire the teeth when daubed with 
the black powdir with which they cleau them. 

* This articl. 1s used for fuel in India to a gieat extent indeed; 1t is 
gathered in the fields by a particalar cast of temales, and carried about for 
sale: 1280 rakes are sold for a roopee ; the smell 1 burniug ia not offensive 
to the nazives, but 1s fur from beug pleasant to Europeans, When well pre- 
pared and dried, these cakes blaze like wood. 
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the direful effects of the leprosy. We arehighly deligthed 
with the viilage school: the boys are writing tho alpha- 
bet, with a stick, or their fingers, in the dust, or chatiting 
the sounds in miserable concert. I forgot to notice the 
brambiin sitting on the porch of the temple, reading aloud 
with a book on his knees, and bending his body back- 
wards and forwards as he reads. The amusements of 
the village are various: some boys are flying their kites, 
a few other idle fellows are playing at small game with 
kourees; others are at high play, running after, and 
catching each other; and in another quarter, some loose 
fellows are encouraging two rams to fight by dashing their 
heads at each other; and, to complete the village diver- 
sions, here comes a man witha learned cow, and another 
with a bear in a string, and two or three monktes riding 
on its back. ‘The certous business of the village appears 
to be transacted by the oil-man, detving brs bullock round 
to crush the seed, by the distiller; by the shop-heeper, 
who exposer to sale cweetineats, oil, spices, wood, betel, 
tobacco, &c. and by twe scolds, proclaning all the secrets 
of their fauuiies ; but, though spent with fury, they never 
come to blows. 


The insect called the fire-fly exhibits a beautiful ap- 
pearance in this country, in a dark evening. When 
a vast number of these flies settle on the branches of 
a tree, they illuminate the whole tree, and produce one of 
the most pleasing appearances that exists in nature.—The 
birds-nesis hanging on trees are among the most curious 
productions of instinct [ have ever seen one kind, which 
is mostly suspended on the branches of the talii tree, con- 
tains a long round entrance from the bottom to the middle 
room, and at the top of that is the nest, inclosed and sup- 
ported by abelt. Another kind has actually a trap-door 

n 2 
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to dy which the bird lifts up with ite beak ds it enters, and 
which falle down of its own accord after the bird has ane 
tered or flown out.. Another of these hanging nests, 
equally curious if not more so, ia made with fine moss anil 
hair, apd inclosed in large leaves, actually sewed together 
with fibres by the bird, certainly with the greatest pro- 
priety, called the taylor bird.——The hornet, bee, and 
wasp, in this country, often make their nests in trees, 
though they are to be found also in other situations, 
Qae species of ants also makes very large nests in trees. 
~—-The great bats, called by the Hindoos vadoori,’ are 
wery numerous in some parts of Bengal; and devour 
some kinds of fruit so eagerly, as to leave scarcely any for 
the owner. Some pools are so full of leeches, that it is 
dangerous to bathe in them, and I have heard of the most 
painful and ludicrous effects taking place on the bodies of 
pereons who have descended into them. 


i 


SECT. IV.—Proverbial Sayings, Descriptions, &e. 
A beautiful female described. 


‘WHAT a beautiful form! The very image of Litksh- 
méé!—In beauty and excellent qualities she resembles 
the goddess of prosperity.—A female richly adorned with 
ornaments, is compared to Siichéé, the wife of Indrti, or 
to the lightning. 

Dress, Features, &c. 
What beautiful hair! It hangs down like the tail of the 


* Many of the tower casts cat the flesh of these bats, and others tie the 
Bilis and featliers'to their bodies, to drive away diseases, 
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cow of Tartary, like d skein of silk, lie the thatch of 
a house, like the image of Kaléé: it ie black as.darkness 
itself, black as the clouds, shining as oil itself.--The hair 
tied up into a bunch, is compared to the figures of the 
water-lily made by blacksmiths in certain kinds of work, 
or to the round box in which women keep essences.—The 
round dot of paint which women make in thecentre of the 
forehead, is compared to the moon, to a star, and te the 
coloured rays of the rising sun.—The parting of the hair 
on the forehead of the female, they compare to the drageit, 
with his mouth wide open, ready to swallow the moon.~~ 
The eyes, according to their shape and colour, to those of 
a deer, to the water-lily, to the Soondhéé> flower, or to 
the appearance of the stone in an unripe mango ;—the 
nose, to the tilii flower, the bill-hook, the beak of a parrot, 
and to a flute ;*—the face, to the moon, and to the water- 
lily ;—the lips, to the fruit of the télakoochi ‘ fruit ;-—the 
teeth, to the seeds of the pomegranate, to pepper-corns, to 
the flower of the koondi,’ and to a row of pearls; and, 
when made red with panti, to a row of corals ;—the eye- 
brows, to a bow ;—the ears, to those of the red-throated 
vulture ;—the chin, to a mango;—the mouth, or rather, 
excellent speech, to the water of life, to sugar, and to 
honey ;—the breasts, to a box containing essences, to 
a pomegranate, to the vilwii‘ fruit, to the bud of the water- 
lily, to an unopened bunch of plantains, to a couple of 
crabs ;—the fingers, to the petals of the chiimpa * flower ; 
—the nails, to the half-moon ;—the loins, to those of 
a lion, or of a wasp, to the middle of the musical instra- 


> Nymphza cyanea, and esculenta. 
» © The peartin the nose-ring of females is compared to the evening ater, or 
to the fabulous bird which approaches the moon to drink the nectar. 
4 Momordica monadelpha. © Jasminum pubescens, 
' Egle Marmelos, % Michelia Champaca, 
Rk 3 
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ment diimbooiit ;—or to the width ofa span ;—the thighs 
ate compared to a plantain tree, or to the trunk of an ele- 
phant ;—the feet, to the lotus,—a fair complexion, to split 
pease, or ochre. 


Other properties of the sex. 


A woman walks elegantly when her gait is like that of 
a goose, or an elephant; another who is quick in her 
motions, is compared to a bobbin, or spool used in spin- 
ning, or to a lark ;—a woman who cooks well, to Luksh- 
meé. 


Remarks on Children. 


When a beautiful child is seen sitting on the knee of its 
mother, they say—Ah ! see that water-luly bud; or, he is 
the very picture of the infant Kartikii, or Krishnii, or 
Bilii-Ramii, or a dancing boy ! When a beautiful child is 
seen in the arms of a deformed and dirty woman, a spec- 
tator says, See! a lotus has sprung up amongst cow-dung ! 
See, gold in the ear of a monkey ! When an ugly child is 
seen in the arms of a beautiful woman, an observer says, 
Behold the spots on the face of the moon. Ifthe boy is 
lusty, he is compared to Giinéshii; if he is a great fa- 
yourite, he is nick-named Doolalii; if very small and 
weak, Naroo-Gopalit; if he creeps swiftly on his hands 
and knees, he is compared to a play-ball. An infant 
of very dark complexion, is called a young crow or 
cuckow. 

Old women, &c. 


A woman with a large face and long Jegs, is compared 
to Taritka, a female tifan;--she who sows dissention, 
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is called Poottina, the female who wished to destroy 
Krishnit with her potsoned nipples ;-—a female of wiched 
disposition, 1s compared to the edge of a razor; on ac- 
count of her Joud and cracked voice, to a braying ass. A 
widow, who wanders from house to house, is compared 
to a bramhiinéé bull, which has no owner, and wanders 
from street to street. An ugly and filthy woman 1s called 
a will-o’th-whisp ; if she blinks with one eye, she is com- 
pared to an owl, or a female monkey ; if she is stout, toa 
pumpkin ;—a filthy woman, is called an evil epirit which 
feeds on carrion. A person of very dark complexion, is 
compared to a leech, or to soot, or to darkuess itself, or 
to the bottom of a kettle, or is called an African. Ifa 
woman is very dark and thin, she is compared to a but ; 
-—if her head is small and her body large, she is said to 
resemble a leathern bottle ;—if her head 1s large, a bunch 
of talu® fruits on a thin stalk, or a bunch of grain with the 
straws tied close together. The head of a woman with 
rough hair, is compared to a crow’s nest ;—2 scold to the 
tempest, to a shower of bullets, or a shower of rain, to 
one snake-catcher furiously challenging another :' they 
say, She has mounted the stage of the snake-catcher ; 
her tongue and arms are said to move like the arms of 
persons swimming for a prize. If her eyes are inflamed 
with anger, they are compared to the fruit kiirtinjii® A 
loquacious person is compared to the mina,’ or to the 
noise made by these birds when two of them quarrel. Of 
a fury, they say, she is an incarnation ;" or, they compare 
her to the harlequin on a stage, who is daring enough to 
venture upon any thing ; or to the old woman introduced 


 Borassus flabeltiformis ' Sce page 211. 

* Carissa Carandas. 1 Turdus tristis. 

™ Some idea may be formed from this, which 13 a very common compari- 
son, of the respect which the Hindoos bear towards thelr incarnate deities. 
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into their pantomimes as the author of every kind of mie- 
chief. An.old woman whose head shakes with age, is 
compared to a lizard. 


Old Men, &c. 


A very old ‘person, is called Markiindéyti, who lived 
through seven ktilptis. A person who remembers the 
events of ancient times, is called Bhoostindéé, a famous 
crow. The head of a man with only a few hairs on the 
top of it, is compared to a pumpkin with its slender stalk, 
or to a cocoa nut;—the bedy of an old person, to the 
burnt fruit of the egg-plant, or to a cage of bones. A 
man with a withered body, is said to hang bis arms in 
walking like a sarus” spreading out its wings. An infirm 
old man, is compared to an unformed image which has 
received its first coating of clay, to an earthen vessel 
corroded by salt. An old man sometimes says, I call this 
my body no longer, but my burden; or, I am like a ripe 
mango hanging on the tree, ready to fall by the first 
breeze of wind; I am like a broken bank, waiting its 
fall; Iam like the image, made to day, to be cast into 
the river to-morrow. 


Religious comparisons. 


The departure of the soul, is compared to the flight of 
young birds when they leave the nest, or to the smake 
casting his skin ;—the body after death, to the bed, which 
the person, awaking from sleep, has left ;— death is called 
the great journey; the long sleep;—the world, for its 
vanity, is compared to a bubble; to a dream; to the 


” Ardea Antigone, 
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tricks of'a juggler ;—a person who neglects the great ob» 
ject of his existence, is said to sell himself for the price 
of an earthen pot ; to scatter jewels in a jungle ;—he who 
sets his heart on the world, is said to act the part of a 
mother who throws her child into the arms of a daini, 
viz. a witch; or of him, who rejects the water of life, and 
swallows poison; or of im, who ties the knot in the 
corner of his garment, but leaves out the gold ;° or of 
him, who not only sells without profit, but loses the very 
article itself. In this world, men are like travellers 
meeting and passing on the road ; or like those who meet 
at a market ;—men bound by the cords of worldly anxiety, 
are compared to persons swinging with hooks in their 
backs on the chiiriikii ; or to straws in a whirlpool ;—the 
man who is absorbed in worldly cares, is compared to the 
bullock in the mill, with a cloth over its eyes; or to the 
silkworm, wrapped in its own web. Religion is com 
pared to a companion in a dreary journey, or to a shady 
resting place amidst the toils of a journey, or to a friend 3 
an enemy, to a disease ;—youth, to the flood tide ;—every 
union waits a dissolution ;—every elevation is succeeded 
by depression ;—the transmigrations of the soul are like 
human footsteps, or the motions of a leech, which always 
lays hold of another blade of grass before it quits that on 
which it rests; so, the soul does not quit one body till 
another is ready for its reception ;—as a person obtaining 
a new garment rejects the old, so the soul, quitting an 
infirm body, enters into a new one. 


Unhandsome features, &c. 


When an ugly man is married to a beautiful femate, 


© The Hindoss have no pockets attached to their clothes; they therefore 
fold up their money in the edge of that part of the garment which comes 
round their loins, or tie it up in one corner of the garment. 
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they say, Ah! they have given the moon to be devoured 
by the dragon, the ripe mango to the crow, the honey of 
the lily, to the worm born in ordure. ‘The face of a per- 
son strongly marked with the small pox. is compared to 
a comb of wax, or toa picce of wood devoured by worms. 
Large breasts are said to resemble pillows or pumpkins ; 
—a broad waist, 1s compared to the lower part of the 
trunk of the talii tree, or toa large drum. A person’s 
hair, when tied up like « pig-tail, 1s compared to the tail 
ofa lizard ;—a nose flat at the end, to that of a frog, or 
a bat ;—small ears, to that of a rat ;—large ears, to a 
hand-fah used in winnowimeg ;—a person with round light 
eyes, is said to resemble a cat ;—large feet, are compared 
to the three cornered entrance of a hut of leaves ;—a very 
stout man, tou large hammer:—a very tall thin man, 
with a shred of cloth only round his loins, is compared to 
a flag-staff, with the flag flying ;--a broad chest, is com- 
pared to a door ;~-a man of terrific appearance, to the 
messengers of death, or to Yiimii himself, when he shall 
appear to destroy the universe. 


Evil dispositions. 


A deceitful person, is compared to the beam en which 
a lever plays : in the house of the bridegroom, he 1s the 
boy’s aunt, and in the house of the bride, the girl’s aunt ; 
—a cruel person, is compared to the executioner ;—a 
hypocrite, to the sly paddy bird,’ watching its prey ;—~a 
wicked person, to the bamboo of the wedding palanqueen, 
or to a bow ;—two persons constantly at variance, to a 
snake and an ichneumon, or an owl and a crow ;—a cun- 


» The Aidea nivea, and one or two other species of cioncling heions,are 
called by this name. 
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ning fellow, to the jackal, the crow, or the child whose 
father and mother died when it was an infant ;—a mis- 
chievous person, is called Naritidii ;—selfish persons, are 
compared to the crows, wha, though they eat every kind 
of flesh, will not permit other birds with impunity to de- 
vour that of the crow ;—a handsome stupid fellow, to the 
flower of the cotton tree, or to a turnip ;—endeavours to 
cultivate the friendship of a deceitful person, are like at- 
tempts to make a gap in the water ;—a person who rises 
up against his benefactor, is compared to the dagger, 
which being stuck in the belt which surrounds the loins, 
picrces its owner ; or to a person cqnceiving a crab tn her 
womb ;—a cruel person remains always the same; efforts 
to change lum, are like attempts to wash a coal white 
with milk, or ike planting in a soil of sugar, a mmbt* 
tree, to mahe its Jeaves sweet. A mischievous person is 
compared to the saw with which the ornament-makers 
cut their shells, and which cuts ascending and descending. 
Tiope in a faithless person, is like a bank of sand. 
When a person full of faults, exposes the faults of an- 
other, the Hindoos say, it 1s like a sieve blaming a needle 
for having a bole init, or like a musk rat’s charging a 
common rat with gtving an offensive smell. 


Strong Contrasts. 


When a person wishes to exhibit a strong contrast 
between two individuals, he says, the one is the moon, 
and the other the ycHow hairs on the hinder parts of a 
monkey. ‘These things are no more alike, than the lion 
and the jackal; than the sun and the fire-fly ; than the 
vulture (Giirooritt) and the crow; than an clephant and 


3 Mcla azadirachta the leaves of this tree are exceedingly bitter. 
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a fly: ¥¢ is es reasonable to expect that a crow will telk 
like'a parrot, or that the tail of a dog will become straight 
by oiling it, as that'a stupid pérson will ever be learned. 


Actions which make men remarkable. 


‘A person who can leap to a great distance, is compared 
to Hitoooman, or toa deer ; und he who limps in walking, 
to a frog ; a man swift of foot, to thought, to the wind, to 
a falling star, to an arrow, to a deer, or to a Marhatta 
horse. A person who is at once a great eater and a great 
sleeper, is compared to Koombbit-ktirnnii ;—he who sleeps 
so heavily that he can scarcely be waked, to a stone image, 
sixteen cubits long, in a sleeping posture, seen at Ararii, 
a village about 70 miles N. W. of Calcutta ;—a man of 
uncommon strength, to the thunder-bolt of Indri, or to 
tamarind wood. 


An excellent person. 


When a handsome, wise, and well-dressed person is 
seen sitting in company, one spectator says to another, 
He looks like one of the gods. When any one addresses 
a person on secular affairs, who is constantly absorbed in 
religious ceremonies, a friend near says, Why speak to 
him of these things? he is Stida-Shivi, (a form of Shivit, 
as a devout mendicant), A wise and learned man is com- 
pared to Vribiispittee, the teacher of the gods ;—a devout 
and honourable person, to Bhééshmi-dévit. A very rich 
and fortunate person is called InUrit, the king of the gods, 
and they-add, that his fame spreads a light like that of the 
moon, and that it is.as fragrant as the sweetest spices ;-—~ 
a liberal person, is compared to Kirnni—a devout one 
to Niilii or Yoodhist’hirii, or, they affirm, that he is Yimit 
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(Justize) himself. He who protects orphans with a fa- 
tharly.care, is said to cover them with his wings; they 
dwell as under,a rock; he is their door [to keep out 
danger]; they dwell as plants protected from the storms, 
under the shade of a wide spreading tree; he sits at the 
helm, to secure their passage across the boisterous ocean 
of life; he is Urjoonit, or their charioteer, they have 
nothing to fear. ‘A weighty man can alone bear weighty 
things.’ ‘ He has divided the property, as though it had 
been weighed :in scales.’ Of a man who acts up to hig 
word, they say, His words are like the tusks of an elephant, 
i. a. being once out, they can never be got into the mouth 
again. A holy person, is said to be the light of his family ; 
a wise judge, is compared to a turner’s lathe, which re- 
duces all protuberances. The words of a wise and aged 
map, are called the védti of Briimha. 


An army. 


When a large army is passing, the people say, for mul- 
titude, it is as the march of an army of ants, or like acloud 
of locusts ;—the noise of such an army they compare to 
the roaring of the sea ;—the dazzling of their arms to the 
lightning ;—the fight itself they call Koorvo-kshétrii, from 
the name of the field where the great battle between the 
families of Kooroo and Pandiivil was fought, or the battle 
betwixt Rami and Ravijnii; or to the dissolution of the 
world ;—the heads are said to fall as the fruits of the taki 
tree, in the month Bhadrii ;—the field covered with slain, 
they compare to a cemeiry, or to a garden of plentaia 
trees after a storm ;~~a coward, they call a jackal, or » 
runaway messenger; or a plantain leaf shaken withthe 
wind. 
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Various comparisons. 


A person who has beaten another very heavily, is said 
to have beaten him as cotton is beaten; to have crushed 
his very bones to powder; or beaten him as rice by the 
pedal. Another form of expression, when a person has 
wounded another 1+, he has cut him into slices, as a turnip 
is cut. A person in haste, is compared to a bramhiin in- 
vited to an entertainment of sweetmeats, or to a weaver 
running to buy thrcad. When two or three persons sitting 
together make a great noise, a bye-stander says, What, 
the market is begun! Of a person who insinuates himself 
into the favour of another, and then injures him, it 1s said, 
He entered like a needle, but came out like a plough- 
share. A person who vexes another by incessant applica- 
tions, is compared to a barking jackal following a tiger, 
or toa tick‘ that lays hold of the flesh and cannot be torn 
away; or to bird-lime. A greedy person is compared to 
- aleech. A young man ‘crazed with care,’ or worn away 
with disease, 1s compared to a great bamboo devoured by 
the worm ' A man who can neither retam nor let go an 
object, or person, is compared to the snake who has seized 
a musk rat. A person engaged in a perplexing concern 
says, I find no end to this unravelled thread, A person 
of confined information is compared to a frog in a well, or 
to a new married wife, who is always confined to the 
house ;—an asthmatic petoon to a pair of bellows. Toa 
man surrounded with a large family, it is sometimes said, 
You five in the market. An ugly wise man 1s compared 
tg rice in a dirty bag. The friendship of a good man, 
resembles an impression on a stone, or excellent masonry. 
A weak person, is compared to grass; a man of great 


 Acarus, 
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powers to one ball among a thousand crows. When a 
number of experiments are tried without accomplishing 
the purpose in view, they say, the person involved in such 
a perplexity is in the heaven of Trishiinkoo.* Falsehood 
is like water raised by a machine, which soon evaporates, 
If your friend becomes wicked, you must renounce him, as 
a boil on the body must be reduced. A person of mild 
disposition, is compared to milk or curds A strong man 
says toa weak one who has offended him, I will aot hurt 
you—what advantage should I obtain by killing a musk 
rat? * Why ask him for information—he 1s but the image 
of a man?’ When a friend has been long absent, he is 
thus addressed, You are like the flowers of the fig-tree, 
invisible. A friend sometimes says to one who has been 
separated to a great distance, Our hearts are never 
separate, but remain united as the sun and the water-lily, 
asthe thunder and the peacock The person who is under 
the influence of another, 1s said to be Jed like the bullock 
with a string through its nose. A person who secretly 
seeks to injure another, is said to act like the snake who 
enters the hole ofa rat. A beloved object, is compared 
to medicine for the eyes, or to the staff of a blind man. 
When a number of evil-disposed persons are sitting to- 
gether, it is called the council of Rami, composed of 
monkeys. 


* A kshitriyi king, whom the sage Vishwamulrt attempted to send to 
heaven by the power of his (the sage’s) merits , but who being rejected.by the 
gods, remains suspended in the air with lus head downwards, neither able 
to ascend noi descend, 
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SECT. V.—Gonversations or different. subsets. 


As the conversation of the Hindoos aften exhibits an 
interzsting view of public manners, % haye attempted a 
speétimen or two, which are aa literal a$.2 could make 
them. 


Between a man and his wife. 


Sidaniindi, addressing bis bramhiindé. Ob! Hira- 
Ramii’s mother, the day is far advanced; the gooking is 
not yet begun; the day is going away in doing nothing. | 


"The wife. What unnecessary business have I been do- 
ing? Thad first to put the house straight ; then to give 
the children some cold rice; and then to prepare the 
twelve o’clock luncheon for your servants and visitors. 
What can I do alone? I have but two hands; I have not 
four-hands. 


Stidaniindii. You are unable to decide betwixt right 
and wrong; that is, which thing should be done first, and 
which last, My business depends on othera; J must be 
Gidea byitheir leisure. If I delay, of course I sball not 
ebtain my money ; but that is not all, I shall be reproach- 
ed. But you are a woman; you know nothing of these 
thingy: you remain in the house, eat, and sit at your 
gamed the washormas stands to no losses, they fall on the 
gamnét.; he who suffers, alone understands the loss— 
@hers, what do they know? When money is wanted, I 
sie Ged it, .He who bas these burthens, can, under- 
stand their weight ; but it is of no use revealigg them to 
you+prepare the foad,. 
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The'wife. You scold me without cause: you have 
killed 163800 with a word ; but real work is not so easy : 
have [ any leisure? Fhese thoughtless children are very 
wicked; they mind nobody : the other day, the youngest 
fell into the river, and after sinking several times, was 
saved by thefavour of the gods; a short time ago, a snake 
bit another; and they quarrel and fight daily with other 
children. To follow all day such mischievous children, 
is to keep a herd of swine, or to lead dogs in a string. 
Besides me, who is there to look after them? If I leave 
them a day, they are like a forlorn wretch left to perish 
in the open field. If any one else had this to do, for a 
single day, he would throw away his garment, and run 
away. If you have eyes, you cannot see my cares: and 
after working one’s self’ to death, there will be no praise. 
Like a slave, I work and eat. 


Siidanindi. 1 asked for my food early, that I might go 
and bring home some moncy—instead of meeting my wish- 
es, you have raised a tempest. You resemble those, who, 
instead of doing others good, expect a reward for injuring 
them. The only fruit of all this noise that [ can see is, 
the day is gone. Will this uproar fill our bellies, or bring 
insupplies? Therefore,—muke haste with the food. 


The wife, (very anery). If there should be neither 
money nor food, what do [ lose? These children are 
yours ; this business 1s yours; what am I? Among whom 
am I] reckoned? 1 must work—and be reproached : this 
is my lot; and as they sometimes ask a man, ‘ Who are 
you? Iam the master ofthe house: Why are you crying? 

-I have been eating bran!’ In this world, the only food 
is, hard labour and reproach. I cannot; ner will I, 
either work or eat. Cannot I procure a rag to covér we, 

#ow, 111. s 
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and a little food? God has given life, and food too. I[ 
must pass alone through ali that arises out of the actions 
of former transmigrations. Who feeds the unhatched 
young’ Who supports the worm in the centre of the 
wood? Ordure finds a place ; shall there be no place for 
me on the earth? 


Sidaniindi. Why all these complaints? Attend to the 
happiness of your family. 


The wife. Youarea man; what is it to you ; you will 
eaf, and serve others; you will collect something, and 
throw it into the house ; whether it meets our wants or 
not, you know nothing: I am obliged, by a thousand 
contrivances, here a little and there a little, to feed your 
femily ; your children are unmanageable; they wander 
about like mendicants who have no home; like a guest, 
they come to meals, and then wander abroad. Many 
hands make work scarce: each traveller can carry his own 
staff, but if one man has to carry the staves of many, they 
become a load. 


Siidaniindi. You are a woman: you go naked, though 
you wear a garment ten cubits long; you have no under- 
standing ; these are the children of the Kalee yoogt ; 
what can be done? These children’s faults are the open- 
ing fruits of your sins ina former birth: they are making 
you pay the debt you then contracted. You know nothing : 
your own body is not yours; you must cast it off; how 

+then should the children cleave to you? See! your own 
teeth bite your tongue, and then you complain. 


The wife. Let the.children be good or bad, there is no 
merit"in casting them off; a deranged person, if he be- 
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longs to our own family, we keep near us; while we 
drive away such a persen, if he belongs to another family: 
our bodies, when they become a real burden, we do not 
acknowledge to be burdensome: If our own child is even 
blind or Jame, we love it more than the most beautiful 
child of another. 


Sidaniindéz. You are correct—but it is very difficult to 
change the evil dispositions of children: a dry stick may 
be broken, but not bent; ifa stick is bent at all, it must 
be when it is green; and indeed you have ruined the 
younger boy, by making him do the work of women; he 
is at once stupid, and uncontroulable, rushing forward 
like the buffalo; he makes a play-ball even of the shal- 
gramii; he would ruin any one; he is capable of any 
thing ; the other day he quarrelled with Ubhity ti-chiiriind; 
he 1s always in evil company, smoaking intoxicating 
drugs, drinking, and gaming ;—in this way, by degrees, 
he will become a thief, and I sliall be cast into prison as 
his protector. People pray for sons, in the hope that they 
will serve and obey them; at death, carry them to the 
side of the Ganges; and, alter death, present the offer- 
ings for the repose of the soul at Giiya: this boy (he 
speaks ironically) will do all this for me;~ bot, at any 
rate, through his wickedness, I am receiving the daily 
offerings (of abuse) from my neighbours, who not only 
curse him, but all his ancestors. Who shall describe his 
qualities? they would occupy the limits of the Miha- 
bhariitii. He is to me the image of death; his death 
would be a blessing; then the family would be preserved 
from farther dishonour. As for the eldest boy, he will 
keep up the honour of the family ; at any rate, he has ob- 
tained some learning ; he has acquired the grammar, and 
a degree of knowledge ; he promises well; weighs mat- 

s2 
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tors’ tiéfdre he decided; ‘and caf tay hold ofimy’ thing 
néw which is’brought before him with great facility. 


Here several travellers arrive, and call out—O Siida- 
nindti! Stidantindt! Are you at home? We are guests 
standing at the door. 


Siidaniindé to his wife. Go quickly to your business. 
I suppose J shall not be able to go out to-day. Some 
guests are at the door, calling: I must go to them. 
“ Come in, Come in, sirs.” Toa servant he says, Oh! 
Shivit-das! bring a seat, and some water for the feet To 
the guests, Please to sit down in the porch. Do you 
siioke? One answers—I smoke, and pointing to another, 
he takes snuff; and to another, he knows none of these 
troubles, either of tobacco or snuff; there is no merit in 
smoking : it is the practice of the Kalee yoogii. To the 
servant,—prepare tobacco; give oil (to use before bath- 
ing); clean, and plaee wood in the strangers’ room ; and 
see if there are any young cocoa-nuts in the garden; go, 
and buy some fish also ; but if fish cannot be procured, 
bring some split pease and also a little milk. Addressing 
the guests, he says, Where do you gentlemen live—what 
are your names—from what village do you come—and 
where are you going? Are you come into these parts for 
the rents of your lands, or are you going to other parts 
on business? We are not inhabitants of one place—one 
comes from Niidééya, another from Shantee-poori, ano- 
ther from Burdwan, &. &. We are going to Calcutta 
‘and other places: one is in service, another a tradesman, 
another an agent, another a piindit, another a jobbing 
priest, and another a dector.— Pointing to one of tie com- 
pany, ene of the guests says, This is Ramit-viinttopadhya- 
7%, a perfect koolBtnt sthis- -is Rtighoo-Ramiisiockho- 
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padhyayiti,.who has received the title of Nyalinkarit, the 


son ofa very learned man; he is the true son of his fa- 
ther; the very image of the goddess of learning, an in- 
carnation of Vrihispittee, the teacher of the gods; he is 
himself a poet, an author, and sits in the presence of 
great men. Fhis is Pidmi-Lochiin-gtingopadhyayti, a 
true shrotriyii, at the head of his tribe, the relation of all 
the koolééniis. This is Shivi-Narayinit-Ghoshali, a 
vingshiiji, respectable among his connections. 


Sidaniindi. There is no bounds to my good fortune : 
by the dust of your feet, gentlemen, my house is become 
purified. Persons whom others could not have procured 
to be their guests by any means, have honoured me with 
their presence, with the utmost generosity: therefore ] 
conclude, that the sun of my merit has risen to-day. 


The guests. You speak like yourself; why should not 
you ? These are the words of a person of excellent cast ; 
you are a benefactor, liberal, hospitable, a holy person; it 
would be difficult to find such a person among a thou- 
sand. 


The happy fruits of polygamy. 


[A neighbour to the head wife.) Neighbour. Why are 
your clothes so very dirty, Ma? 


Head wife. O T’hakooranée! Why do you ask me 
that? What are dirty clothes or clean ones to me? 


Neighbour. Why.t Why! Why ! 


Head wife. 1am nothing ;—1 am not wanted. 
s 3 
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Neighbour. True: what can you do? You are not of 
a cast to quarrel; such are always imposed upon; and 
you have to do with those of low extraction. 


Head wife. “T’hakooranéé ! If I were to tell you all, 
you would clap your hands to your ears!—She gets up at 
eight o’clock. She imagines that there is no work for her; 
that the slave [meaning the head-wife] will do all. As 
soon as up, she goes and washes her face, and examines, 
in the glass,‘ whether her teeth are clean or not; after 
which, she sits down and eats. Then she anoints her 
body with oil* and turmerick, and prepares for bathing. 
After bathing, she returns home, and putting on her 
clothes, like a lewd woman, goes backwards and forwards 
before the master, laughing and giggling. 


[ The second-wife overhears this conversation while sitting 
in another room, and comes up with the greatest fury. | 
Second-wife. What! you devourer of your brother! Do 
you reproach me in the presence of others? Why don’t 
you take your husband? Do [ forbid you? You strumpet!* 
I shall never be happy tili I put the rice for your funeral 
rites on the fire. You procuress of abortion ! 


¢ The looking-glass of the poote: Hindoos is about as large as the ball of 
the hand. The worst kind costs about thiec farthings, But they also use 
polished mirrors. 


® The Hindoos beheve, that oil keeps the skin soft, and promotes health 
ft is a common saying, that oil, water, and sunshine, contribute greatly to 
the strengthening of the body: soon after a child is born, they put it tn the 
sun, and continue to do so daily for thice or four months, to dry up the sa- 
perfuous juices, and to make the bones hard. 


~ * Hindaos of the highest cast, both male and female, descend to the 
megnest terms of reproach in their quarrels. 
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{ Between a man and his neighbour, on domestic affairs. 


Bholana?hi. Hé, Oh! Ramii-Lochiinit, one word with 
you. 


Ramii-Lochiini. Speak; what comméand, Sir. 


Bholanat hi. Wear, 1 say; Sir, have you no thought ? 
Do you never look towards your religious and relative 
duties ? Have you lost all shame? and all concern res- 
pecting the opinion of your neighbours ? 


Rami-Lochinii. You have charged me with a great 
deal; but why, I have yet to learn: you act like those 
who throw stones in the dark. 


Bholarat hi. Yf 1 speak, can you understand? Have 
you eyes to see? A wise man can understand a hint: a 
stupid man requires a thing to be beaten into him; and 
some are so stupid, that you must point to every thing 
before they can see it. 


Rami-Lochini. You are pleased to speak only by 
kind rebukes, but what you mean I cannot discover. 


Bholanathi. Are you not aware that you have a 
daughter at home unmarried? At seven or eight, people 
raarry their daughters, and this indeed is the appointment 
of the shastrii: that period is long since gone; she is now 
thirteen or fourteen years old, and is very tall and lusty, 
resembling a married woman of thirty. 1 hear, also, that 
your neighbours are whispering things to your disadvan- 
tage; and those who are more bold, speak out: with 
astonishment, they say among themselves, How can that 

84 
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family eat their rice-with comfort, and sleep with satisfac- 
tion, while such a disreputable thing exists among them? 
Ai-present they are exposed to shame, and their deceased 
friends are-suffering through their retaining a girl from 
marriage beyond the period which nature has prescribed. 
Alt this I hears and, as a relation, am blamed, and there+ 
fore I speak. 


Ramu-Lochint. You need not, Sir, urge me to this— 
I am myself so uneasy, that l cannot sleep. What can 1 
do? Iam helpless. This must be done, but it is not in 
the power of my hands: birth, marriage, and death are 
all under the direction of the gods; can any one say, when 
they will happen? When the flower blows, the fragrance 
will be perceived. This 1s work that cannot be pushed. 
Proposals have been received from many places; but these 
things require to be well weighed; we want a young man 
who is a kooléénil, ofa relizious family, rich, honourable, 
handsome, and cleyer. If the bridegroom be faulty, all 
will go wrong. 1 cannot put a string round the neck of 
my daughter, and throw her into the ditch. Therefore, 
calling the ghiittikiis, and well arranging every thing, this 
business shall be brought to a close. At present, Sir, how- 
ever, 1 must put this burden on my head, and leave it 
there : my father is very ill; he has reached a great age; 
eighty or ninety years; two or three doctors attend him, 
and administer various medicines, which will involve me 
in an expense of one or two hundred roopees. I doubt 
whether he will return from this journey or not; me- 
diciyes -seem to take ne effect, from which I learn, that it 
is all wyer; he eats nothing, except a little milk; as 
peeyile say, “ My bread is all expended ;” 40 it is, I fear, 
with-him; be-has eaten ali he will do on earth. 
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Bholanat’hi. See! Take, care h;Deake care!) This is 
the heaviest.of all losses to a family. As long as we have 
not had to carry father and mother to the (Ranges, all 
remains well. Children are born to drive away danger 
from parents, and to secure their happiwess after death. 
H:therto your father has carried your burden; it is now 
your duty, now the evil day is come upon him, to become 
his servant. Those are our friends, who remain near us 
in danger and at death. He who does not assist a parent 
at these times, is his father’s ordure. (They go to see the 
old man.) 


Oh! Rami-Lochinii ! There is no hope of your father, 
Death has stopt up all the doors, and is ready to secure 
his prey, It is not adviseable to keep him any longer in 
the house ; you had! etter make the journey to the Ganges. 
Who can tell what will take place in the night. Yiimii 
has seized the locks of as all; when he will carry us off, 
he will tell nobody: therefore while there is time, stop 
the sluices. 


Rumi-Lochint. Ah! Sir, the burden has fallen upon 
me all at once: my father uscd to manage every thing: 
I ate and walked about. I know nothing of what is best: 
you, Sir, are well versed in all these things: you have 
done these last offices for many; having been once sick, 
a man becomes a physician: Jet whatever 1s necessary be 
done, that I may pot be blamed. 


Another neighbour. Here is no need of hesitation; the 
play is up with the old man; let bim be carried to the 
Ganges, and there cause him to hear the Ramayiini; and, 
according to circumstances, do the needful. This is nota 
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child, that its death should be the cause of sorrow; he is 
an old man; carry him with joy to the Ganges. 


| Bholanathu to Rami-Lochiint 1 hear, that your 
mother will go with the old man. 


Rami-Lochini. I hear so from the women, and indeed 
I expected it; for she was always with my father, and 
waited upon him with the greatest attention; she spoke 
to me also, begging me to mind religion, and not be un- 
happy ; and then, as is usual, she took no further notice 
of worldly things. 


Bholanat’hi. Well, it will then be necessary to buy a 
new garment for her; some pitch, clarified butter, sandal- 
wood, parched rice, a few kourees, zed lead, red thread, 
two bamboo levers, 


A village conference. 


Several head-men of the villoge. O Ramit-Lochint> 
have you done any thing respecting the offerings to your 
deceased father? You know, that the offerings to a 
bramhiin cannot be delayed beyond ten days after his 
decease. How is it, that you seem so unprepared ? 


Rami-Lochini. 1 am not unconcerned about this; 
but you know, that after the death of a parent, a fast of 
three days is appointed; on those days I was too sad to 
do any thing. The shraddhit of a father also, ig a tre- 
mendous concern, an overwhelming expense; the whole 
care of this large family, like a mountain, is also fallen 
upon me; and in the house there is nothing but wailing 
for our loss, With all this, I am driven into a state of 
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distraction. The clamorous expectations of my neighbours 
who are to be invited to partake of the funeral offerings, 
and the dread of not discharging my duty to my deceased 
parent, overwhelm me. Therefore assist me by your 
counsels.—My father 1s gone—he placed me in your 
hands—you are to me wisdom, strength, contrivance, 
every thing. Weighing my ability, whatever is proper, 
let that be done; Jiiyti-Krishniti-viindopadhyayii is present; 
he has obtained great honour in conducting these cere- 
monies ; let him have the management, and then all will 
be brought to a happy termination. 


Jiyi-Krishnt. Oh! Ramii-Lochiinti; it will be of no 
use to spend our time in mere chit chat; this will do no 
good. In the first place, let us ascertain the root, and 
then we can adjust tle branches; the medicine must be 
regulated by the pulse; the duties by the quantity of 
goods. What is your own wish? 


Rami-Lochiint. Oh! Sir! you see, pointing to the 
family, all these, after the shraddhi, are to be maintained, 
and three sons are to be married, and two daughters to 
be given to kool@éniis, with large dowry. The master 
had a great name for liberality ; strangers must be there- 
fore entertained, the poor fed, and the annual festivals of 
the gods kept up. In fact, my father was a holy man; he 
performed wonders by the merit of his religious services ; 
but he had no property; he was like a pot which appeared 
to contain honey, but it was empty ; like a cocoa-nut, but 
it was dry. Be this as it may, however, if I sell every 
thing, the offerings must be presented; but I shall be 
glad if it can be brought within two or three thousand 
reopees: of this, [ have in the house about one thousand; 
where to obtain the other two, I know not; I must sell 
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the worten’s orndments, the land, and must either beg or 
barrow. 


Jiyi-Krishni. Ob! my child, if this is your plan, we 
must retire; we cannot touch this business. People say, 
your father was worth 20 or 30,000 roopees, and you 
have two or three hundred bighas of land, a garden, house, 
&c. &c. Possessing all these riches, would you limit the 
expenses of the funeral offerings to two or three thousand 
roepees? Whatever may have been the amount of his 
property, however, if you expend no more, you will be 
reproached ; we ourselves shall proclaim your meanness. 
Resides, you did not labour to procure this property; you 
have hitherto lived upon it; it was your father’s; and 
now shall it not be employed for the‘repose of his soul ? 
Will you wrap it up in a cloth, ard call it yours? How- 
ever, if you are determined to act upon so niggardly a 
plan, you must seek some person who suits your purpose 
to direct the feast. I shall be reproached; people will 
lay the fault on me,—Addressing himself to one of the 
company, he says, Take your pen and paper, and make 
out an estimate. He does sv, and it amounts to five 
thousand roopees. 


Rami-Lochinig. What! What! what are you doing ? 
5000 !—Will writing it on paper bring in the money? 
He who suffers, knows the pain. 


Jiyi-Krishni. What has been setiled by five persons, 
must be done. You must expend this sum. 


Ramit-Lochiini. Well, gentlemen, it must be as you 
say; if-there is nv cow, we must milk the bull. 
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_ Shyé-Krishni. | have not made this estimate without 
knowing your circumstances; you will not be hart by- 
this expense. Consider, how much of this will goin the 
dinner, in gifts to relations, and the bramhiins, and in 
presents on dismission : you must invite all your relations 
in a direct line, as many as one hundred ; all your rela- 
tions by marriage, a hundred; kooléénii relations, one 
hundred; the heads of the’ cast, twenty-five; learned 
brambiins, one hundred and twenty-five; also your parti- 
eular acquaintance, kayiisthils, and persons of other 
casts. All these persons must be invited ; therefore pro- 
vide the articles necessary, and appoint some one to write 
the letters, and to invite the guests. 


Between two persons relurned from the ceremony of pre- 
senting offerings to the dead. 


Rami-nathi. OO! Sébikti-ramti! How did the cere- 
mony at Ramii-mohiinii-choudhooree’s pass over ?- What 
company was there? In what manner were the guests 
dismissed ? 


Sébiikit-ramit. There was a large company, it is true, 
but Ramii-mobiinii did not obtain much bouour by it: 
the guests were dissatisfied. 


Rami-nathi. Well, let us hear. Who was there ? 


Sébiikit-ramé. Many learned bramhiins were pres -nf, 
as Jtgtinnat’hi-tirki-ptinchanini, Ghiniishy ami-sarv- 
viisbhoumii, and Kanaee-nayti-vachiispitee, of Trivénée ; 
Shinkiiri-tirki-vagéesht, Kantii-vidyaliinkeril,, and 
Ramia-dasti-siddhantit-piinchaniiné, of Ntdceya; Doo- 
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lali-tiirkii-vagééshi, of Satgaché; Bultrami-tirki- 
bhédshiinii, of Koomarii-hiittti, &c. &c. 


Ramii-nat’hii. Did these pitndits enter inte any dis- 
cussion of the difficult points of the shastriis. 


Sébithit-rami. Yes. A disciple of Doolalt-tirki- 
vagéeshit asked Jtigtinnathi-tirkti-piinchantinii, the 
meaning of a part of the Koosoo-manjiileé : he attempted 
to explain the passage, but the other not understanding 
him, Shiinkitrii-tiirkit-vagé¢shii began to explain it, when 
a violent dispute commenced, and these two piindits at- 
tacked each other like two tigers. Nothing but Hear, 
Hear, Hear, was uttered, while they laid hold of each 
other’s hands, and in vain endeavoured to obtain a hear- 
ing. This lasted an hour and a half, and ended in mutual 
reproaches, and the grossest abuse, tll the other piindits 
interfered, and produced a reconciliation. 


Ramit-nathit. How did he entertain the bramhiins? 
How many relations were present; and how did he dis- 
miss the guests ? 


Sébiki-rami. The allowance to the bramhiins was 
araple.’ Five or six hundred of his own cast were feasted ; 
these obtained one meal of sweetmeats, and one of boiled 
rice. He dismissed the guests in a middling way ; none 
went away thoroughly pleased. He gave among the 
poor a very large sum: I have heard, that there were not 
Jess than fifty thousand poor present. He gave to each 
poor bramhiin two roopees, and to shdddriis a roopee 
each. 


7 The bramhiins, on these occasions, have an allowance of rice, oil, &c. 
for their dinners, instead of cooked food ; each one cooks for himself. 
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In the midst of the shaddhii, while the poor were wait- 
ing about the house to be dismissed, no less than three 
women were delivered in the open air. Rami-mohiint 
bore all the expenses usual on these occasions, and gave 
the mothers three or four roopees each. Two sick men, 
who came for alms, died during the feast. Some persons 
eluded the inspection of the door-keepers, and went into 
the yard repeatedly, and received the allowance severa) 
times over. 


Between two Hindoos just returned from the festival of 
Doorga. 


Krishnié. Ramit-dasii ! The feastjat Rajecvii-mookhooj- 
ya's last night was very excellent—was it not? 


Rami-dasi. What was the expense, think you? 


Krishni. A thousand roopees. 


Rami-dasii. What! It did not amount to seven bun- 
dred. 


Krishni. Not more than seven hundred! The sweet- 
meats amounted to ten miins;’ there were also fifteen 
miins of curds; three of clarified butter; four of flour , 
thirty of rice; five of ol; half a miin of wax candles; 
three miins of milk; garments to the amount of sixty 
roopecs ; ornaments presented to the image, valued at 
eighty roopees ; brass, and other utensils, valued at fifty 
roopees; the image cost thirty roopees; the singers took 
away one hundred and fifty; the musicians thirty ; the 


* Exght hundred Ibs. 
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bloody sacrifices ot buffalos, rams, and goats, fifty; the 
feex to the officiating priests, twenty-five ; fruit, roots, and 
other things from the market, fifty; fish, fifteen; beds, 
twenty-five roopees ; and other things without number. 
Would not all this amount to a thousand roopees ? 


Ramii-dasi. Well, there might be as much as that 
expended ; but there ought to have been more sweet- 
meats; and the food was neither good nor sufficient: 
many went away dissatisfied ; and others obtained nothing 
to eat. 


Krishni. It might be so—but was not the image 
beautifirl 2 


Ramii-dast. Beautiful! the pupil of the eye, instead 
of being in the middle, was stuck at the top; the awning 
over the head appeared to be falling down, and the whole 
image was more like a picture than a proper image. 
Besides, Mohiin, the blacksmith, did not cut off the buf- 
falo’s head at one stroke: that was a great blemish in the 
festival. 


Krishni. You seem to have gone to the festival only 
to find fault. What did you think of the illuminations ; 
and the assembly, was it not a grand one? 


Ramit-dasi. Yes, yes; these passed off very well; 
but the officiating bramhtin was a most stupid fellow ; he 
was obliged to be told all the prayers, and could go on 
with aothing without a prompter. 


Krisknii. Did you take notice of the songs? How at- 
tentive the hearers were! How astonishingly avell the 
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song respecting Doorga was sung, exactly as if Eltiroo- 
thakoor had done it. Ali the sounds in the tune respect- 
ing Krishnti too were new, and it was exactly like the lan- 
guage of a love-sick damsel. The words of the other 
songs, I confess, were rather low and mean. 


Between a voishniivit and_a disciple of the female deities, 
a shaktiz. 


Shakti. O Voishniivii-thakoor. You were at the 
festival at Ugrii-dwecpii. What number of people might 
there be? 


Voishniiva. There was a very large assembly; not. 
fewer than a lack (100,000). 


Shakia. Did they all see T’hakoor-Gopee-nat’hit ?* 
and what did each give ?® 


Voishnivvxt. Some gave one ana;° some two, and the 
rich much more, each according to his ability. 


Shakti. Well. What did it cost you? I suppose you 
had a company, whom you entertained." 


Voishnivi. It cost me twenty or thirty roopees. 


Shakti. Why did you expend all this money ? What 
is Ghoshti-t’hakoor to you ? 


* The image. > I¢ is usual for the relations (though poor) of the per- 
- son who has a festival at his house, and for rich men, who come to bow 40 
the image, to cast some money at the feet of the :mage, and then prostrate 
themselves before it. 
© Two-pence. 4 Rich men, at thie festival, entertam compauies “of 
voishuiivas two days together,.in hoggur of Ghoshii-t’hakoor, t whose 
manes the rice is presented by the god of the place, Gopee-nat’hi. 
VOL, Ili. t 
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Voishniioz. All the ghosais entertain people at this 
time; and it is what we ought to do. 


Shakti. What benefit will there be in feeding a par- 
cel of women." Why not entertain bramhtins ? 


Voisknivié, You bramhiins cannot bear to sce any one 
honoured or feasted except yourselves. You can converse 
on nothing without reproaching others. Where is the 
benefit of devouring flesh and drinking spirits? 


Shakit. No doubt, your Choitiinyii and Nityaniindi, 
the two brothers, whom you foolishly consider as incarna- 
tions of Krishnii and Biltiramt, will do every thing for 
you, as Hosiin and Hosain, the two Miisitiman brothers, 
do for their followers. 


Voishnitot. And—as your Hatishoorér-ma’ will do for 
you, a parcel of drunkards and eaters of hogs’ flesh.2 


Respecting an absent person, who neglects the ceremonies 
of rehgton. 


Voihoonthit. How is Ramii-chiirtinti? I suppose he 
is becoming rich very fast. 


Rami-jiya. Yes. He brings his money home and 


¢ Female mendicants of loose character, called voishndveés. 

* A name of abuse given to Dooiga, as the mothe: of Ganésha, who has 
an elephant’s head. latee, elephant, svord, the elephant’s trunk ; ma, 
“mother. 

& The bramhiins and regular Hindoos despise the voishntvis, as au up- 
start sect, whose system is a departure from the old one; and the voishni- 
viés, on the other hand, reproach the shaktus, becagse some of this sect eat 
flesh aud desk spirits. 
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buries it, or lets it out to usury, at an ana per month on 
the roopee." He spends nothing, except in ornaments 
for his wives; he neglects the prescribed offerings to the 
manes of his ancestors, and never entertains bramhiins, 
or, if he sometimes gives a feast of this kind, he invites as 
few as possible. 


Voikoont?hi. I have heard, that his sons are very 
loose in their conduct; that all their married neighbours 
are alarmed for the chastity of their wives; and that 
these sons neglect their ablutions in the Ganges, and 
almost all the daily duties of brambiins. 


Rami-jiiyit. tis but too true: this is the case, not 
only with his sons, but with great numbers of young 
people in our neighbourhood. It is plain enough, that, 
as Jiinhoo swallowed Giinga in her descent from heaven, 
the kalec-yoogii is swallowing up all the religion that is 
left amongst us. 


On rejecting a person, and restoring him again to 
his cast. 


At anassembly of the villagers. Kanaee. O Ramii- 
Rayiti! you are the head man of the village: it is there- 
fore our duty to make you acquainted with every thing: 
we can no longer have intercourse with Hiilidhiirit- 
chikriibiirttee. 


Rami-Rayit. Why? 
Kanace. You, Sir, know what took place formerly : at 


» More than 35 per cent. 
tT? 
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present ke has a mistress, the daughter of a washerman : 
for some time past, nobody has visited him, but he poes 
and eats every where.—Now, we hear, that they have 
destroyed the child in the womb—and the noise of this is 
gone over all the village. With such a person therefore 
we cannot eat. 


Ramii-Rayit. If this is true, it is very bad; and 
nobody can have intercourse with him; but let him be 


called; 


Hilidhiré arrives, and says to Rami-Rayt, Why 
have you called me, Sir? 


Rami-Rayi. Why?-You know, that for a long time 
back, you have been in a disorderly way: nobody has 
visited you; but through my influence your friends did 
not wholly discard you. Now, I hear, that you have 
been guilty of destroying your iJlegitimate child in the 
womb: you have broken down the fence, and gone into 
forbidden ground: and your friends have now utterly 
renounced you.—He goes away very sad. 


[After two years, during which time Hiilidhitri had 
solicited forgiveness by the most humiliating intreaties, 
he again appeara before the village council.} 


Ramii-Rayit, addressing the villagers assembled, says, 
O Sirs! may I be heard? They reply, what commands, 
Sir. 


Ramii-Rayi. You are all assembled : here is a person 
without a friend ; he lays hold of your feet. If ten per- 
sons decide on a question, the authority of ten makes 
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even that which is wrong, right ; and the strength of ten 
united hecomes that of a lion. You see this man, cast 
off by you for many days; he has endured misery equal 
to his sin; and he comes to me with his distress con- 
tinually, whether I am sitting, eating, or sleeping. I 
have told him to solicit pardon from door to door; and 
that against your will I can do nothing. He says, ‘ God 
is now on my left; I cannot shew my face, and nobody 
speaks a kind word tome.’ He knows that you respect 
me, and therefore he comes to me. Whatever may have 
been his fault formerly, let that go; he 1s now very 
aoxious to be restored ; and he is now afraid of incurring 
your displeasure. you will do well, therefore, to shew 
him favour. 


One of the company. Favour! How can that be, 
Ramit-Rayii! Do you mean to receive him back, or his 
concubine? 1 suppose, you, Sir, have before this be- 
stowed your favours on the concubine. Do you wish us 
all to become Miisit!mans? Well—you are at the bead 
of the village—all respect you—nobody will run back if 
you advance; let the wedding feast be kept at your 
house. 


Another. Dismiss this filthy subject ; let us repeat the 
name of God, and something good will come on it. 
Besides, how can you go into this business; he was 
warned by a thousend persons not to go into this connec- 
tion. Day and night he staid at this woman’s; and £ 
suppose he has eaten with her; what should hinder? 
Aud now you hear of an abortion ; and this has been pro» 
claimed as by the sound of the drum. True, he is a very 
proper subject for favour ; two or three others in the ¢il- 
lage are anxious to follow his footsteps. But you, ‘Sir, 

TI 
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can do every thing; you can kill, and then cook, what 
you please; but we are poor people; we cannot. If I 
could do this, I might have taken a gift the other day, 
and have sat down with the Misulmans. 


Another. Oh! friend, don’t forbid it—let the thirty- 
six casts all eat together. 


Ramit- Rayit (to himself). I suppose then, Hiiltidhii- 
rit’s sin is still upon him; for if ten persons are not well 
disposed towards him, 1t seems that God is still angry 
with him. To the villagers. Do you intend then, Sirs, 
to pursue this man to death? When we come into the 
world, every one docs good and evil, and someumes a 
person falls ito a snare; but you have already punished 
this culprit as far as possible: for two years he has been 
enduring every sort of misery, lying im hts house as a 
corpse.— Whispering to Hitlidhirit, and advising him to 
put his garment round his neck, and fall at thi feet— 


Hilitdhtirti does so, and Rami-Rayé continues, See, 
Gentlemen, would you tread ou the dead? Is there any 
thing left to punish? However, do as you like, if you 
wish to destroy him, do so—and if you wish to save, he is 
in your hands, [will only add one word, For my sake, 
forgive hin—bestow this alms on me. 


One of the village. Sir, your words are irresistible. 
Well—a bramhiin has fallen—it is right to pity the mise- 
rable ; but if it is beyond our power’ We can hft a bun- 
dred weight, but we cannot raise aton. We can stop 
one mouth, but how shall we stop a thousand? 


Ramit-Rayi. Gentlemen, I only want your consent— 
and then, I will manage all the rest: you know, that 
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money can do all things; only pardon the culprit, and 
two or three of us will see what he is worth, and examine 
how every thing can be brought about. 


They consent, and the assembly breaks up, [Sometimes, 
when the persons who have been bribed to consent, are 
called to eat with the culprit, they hang back, complain- 
ing that the money has been unequally distributed ; they 
reproach the culprit, and the food he has prepared, and 
at last gointo the measure with much disgust, and with 
a thousand hard words against the person to be restored. | 


—-———— 


SECT. VI.—Specimens of Letters. 


ahefas “ae 
che Aainmearmaiels aot Faranaras 
facias $¢ Sify spac WA. anit 
rel SEMS; Tara afaaivia aie 
sf ofa wise afar; yepetal 
fama afania; fe; Tifaat ss apy 


Translation. 


Shreé Shree Hitree. My Preseryer. 


1, Ram-Mohiin-dévi-shiirmiini. who am supported by 
thee, with respect make this request : On Friday, the 17th 
of Ashwini, will be the dewy season festival. You will 
please to come to the house in Calcutta, and see the 
image, and partake of the offerings, three days. By this 
letter [invite you. This. 14th Ashwini. 

v4 
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Letter from a Mother to her son. 


Shrée Shréé Ramii. My Protector. 


To the fortunate Hiree-nat’hti-biindopadhyayii, my 
son, more beloved than my own life. Long life to thee. 
To thee I write as follows : 


The highest of blessings, yea let a multitude of such 
blessings rest on you. More particularly; 1 am happy 
in always thinking of your prosperity. I received your 
letter, and am become acquainted with its content-. I 
received one hundred roopees which you sent by Ram- 
Mohin-sénii; and have expended it in the manner di- 
rected, as you will perceive. 


You write, that your employer does not give you leave 
to be absent, and that therefore you cannot come to be 
present at the festival of Shre¢ Shree Keshwaiéc.' This 
is very strange. It 1s now almost three yeats since you 
went from home. You are my only son; | am constantly 
full of anxiety to see you; therefore you must speak to 
your employer, that he may without fail permit you to 
come to the festival, otherwise, before the festival, I shall 
come all the way tosee you. What more shall I write? 


The Answer. 
Shréé Shreé Doorga. 


1 Htiree-nat’hii-dévij-shirmiini, your servant, bowing 
inpymerable times, respectfully write. Through your 


* The goddess Doorga 1s here understeod, though Eeshwiree signifies 
moerely a godcdess. 
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blessing, my present and future beppivess are secure. 
I received your letter, and ain become acquainted with the 
particulars; but you do not write what things are pre- 
pared for the worship of Shréé Shreé Eeshwiiréé: please 
to order them to be written. You write, that unless I 
come to the festival, you will come even thus far to see me. 
What can [ do’? My employer does uot grant me leave to 
come ; he is a very wicked fellow: he drinks spirits, 1 
dare not repeatedly ask him for leave of absence; who 
knows but he may be angry? Therefore I write. Be 
not on any account anxious about me. I am well in 
every respect. As soon as I get leave, J will hasten home. 


This. 


Dircctions upon the above three letters.—1. ‘To my sup- 
porter Ramii-chiiriinti-biindy opadhyay ii Mithashiiyii’s ex- 
cellent feet, I write this. 2. To the fortunate Hiiree- 
nat’hit-biindyopadhyayt, my son, more beloved than my 
own life. Long life to thee. To thee I write as follows. 
3. To my mother, the worshipful goddess Shrée-Mitéé, 
to your water-lily feet, possessed of the fortune of Shréé. 


The Hindoos write with a reed,“ and hold their pen 
with the whole grasp of the hand. They seldom use 
a seal for their letters, but write, on the folds of the back, 
that which they consider equivalent to an oath of secrecy ; 
that is, they make certain signs, which are known to in- 
dicate the seven seas, the four védiis, and the sun and 
moon, by the names of all which, each person into whose 
hands the letters comes is bound, as by an oath, not to 
violate its contents —Before the entrance of Europeans 
into India, there was no post: letters, &c. were always 


* Saccharum Sara. 
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sent te a distance by private messengers. The native 
merchants are, however, now very glad to avail themselves 
of the post, by which mercantile transactions are so 
excecdingly facilitated. 


SECT. VII.—Specimens of Songs. 


THE songs of the Hindoos, sung at religious festivals, 
and even by individuals on boats and in the streets, are 
intolerably offensive to a modest person. When em- 
ployed about the must trifling concerns, as, to drag along 
a piece of timber, or any other bulhy substance, they ani- 
mate each other by vociferating certain sounds, some 
of which are disgustingly obsccne.—I give a specimen of 
one or two of their most innocent songs, as cshibiting a 
part of their public manners. 


By a disappointed Worshipper ; addressed to Doorga. 


O unmerciful daughter of the-mountain, 

To what extent, O Ma! wilt thou shew thy father’s 
qualities ;" 

O Ma! thou art the wife of the easily-pleased (Shivii ;) 

Thou art merciful—the destroye: of fear— 

Thy name is Tara,” why art thou then so cruel to thy dis- 
ciples ? 

O Ma! Thou bindest my mind with the cord of delusion, 
and giyest it sorrow. 

Being a mother, how canst thou be so cruel ! 


! Ma, Mother, ™ Doorga is considered as the daughter of the moun- 
tain Himaliyt, Himd sigmifies cold. * Tara, seviour. 
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Looking with thy compassionate eyes, give wisdom and 
holiness to thy forlorn (one ;) 
Loosing me from the bonds of this world, save. 


Another, by a forsaken ilistress. 


In this unlawfal love my heart is burnt to ashes; 

Sweet in the mouth, but holiow like a cucumber. 

Giving me the moon if my hand,° cnly sorrow surrounds 
nie. 

As the end approaches, sorrow increases; seeing and 
hearing, f am become deranged 

Chorus. n this unlawful love, &c. 


Another, by a Lover to his Mastress. 


Why, full of wrath, do you not examme? 

Why, my beloved, do you dishonour me ? 

Hf you are out of my sight for a minute, 

{ die of gricf, I consider this minute one hundred yoogiis.? 
As the bird Chatiihii sips no water but that of the clouds, 
And without this water dies—so am I towards thee. 
Chorus. Why, fall of wrath, &c. 


Another. Krishna and the Milk-maids. 


He, on whose fect Briimha meditates, and worships 
with the water-lily, he who is the riches of Golittkii,! the 
milk-maids of Vrijjyui seek as a cow-herd. 


© The meaning of this is, { thought I had obtained something wonderfal, 
but 1 am overwhelmed in disappomtment. 

» The siitya yoogit was 1,728,000 yeas, 

* Goldkt is the heaven of Krishni, 
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Ob! beloved Radha ! for this fault thou wilt lose the 
flute-playing (Krishnti). Ye foolish milk-maids ; ye know 
him not. Barning with the pains of absence, and reduced 
to distress,- you will wander up and down, weeping for 
your beloved Govindii (Krishni.) 

See! He whose excellencies excite Naritdii, overcame 
With love, to sing; Shivii todance; Doorga io clap ber 
hands; Niindee to beat his cheeks, the tyger skin te 
fall from Shivii’s back, and at hearing the sound of whose 
name, Hiiree, Hiiree, the top of Koilasii trembles ;—~(this 
Krishnii) the milk-maids of Vrijjii call, day and night, the 
batter-stealer'.—Chorus. Oh! beloved Radha! for this 
fault, &e. 


O beloved ! (Radha), that Krishna, the mark of whose 
foot is impressed on millions of holy places, as Gilya, 
Ginga, &c ; from the hairs of whose body, Indrit, Yumi, 
Sagiirit, Privhivéé, &c. arose; and the worship of whom, 
the gods, descending i chariots, perfurm with fasting ; 
this Krishnii, to appease thy anger, thou causedst to fall at 
thy feet" in the wilderness of Nikoonjii. Chorxs. Oh! 
beloved Radha ! for this fault, &¢. 


Dhroovt, the moonee, became a yogéé, to obtain the 
dust of his feet, who came and laid hold of thine; he whom 
Brpmha and all the gods deaire, is in,thy eyes a common 
man. ‘Hear, O beloved, he, putting his garment over his 
neck, spoke to thee with sweet words. Thou knewest 
‘him. not 3; but thou wilt know at last. 


* A apund of joy pradueed by striking the cheek with the thumb. 

. Krishnii is charged with stealing butter from the houses of the milk-men, 
when aboy.' The earth. 

* On ove occasion, Krishnii fell at Radha’s feet t’) remeve ber jealousy. 
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Musical Instruments. The following are the names of 
those used among the Hindoos:—Dholi, a drum, deed at 
wll the Hindoo festivals.—Kara, another kind of dram, 
broad at one end, and narrow at the other. Dhak, a 
double drum. Joriighaee, a smail and large drum joined 
together. Damama, a large kettle-drum. Nagara, a 
amall kettle-drum. Jitytidhak, adrum used in the march 
of an-army to battle, or after a victory. Jiigiidoombiira, 
a tabor suspended from the neck, upon which the per- 
former plays while dancing. ‘asa, a drum, or rather a 
skin fustened toa metal pan. Diimpii, a hand drum; or 
skin, fastened to a wooden hoop. Mridiingii, and Na- 
dila, drums formed like barrels. Dholikii, another hind 
of drum. Tiiviilti, a tabor, having the skin tastened on 
an earthen pot or a picce of wood. Dara, a tabor, 
like the Diimpi, but smaller, with the skin fastened 
on an earthen pot Kangsyi, a cymbal. Kaneee, 
a small cymbal. Khiinjtiréé, a emall tabor, used by 
the mendicant voiragéés, while singing the praises of 
Krishnii  Jiiliitiirtingii: seven metal cups, of different 
sizes, filled with water, and beaten with thin sticks, com- 
pose this instrument. Switrii-miingitlu, a number of 
reeds joined together, and beaten with the fingers. Khrti- 
talii, four thin stones, two held in each hand, and beaten 
together. Khtimitk, an instrument like an hour glass, 
with leather above and below, beaten with the fingers. 
Tdoreé,atrumpet. Vank,aFrenchhorn. Riimtishiaga, 
a brass horn, like the horn of a buffalo. Bhortingt, 
a straight trumpet.—Sanaee, a hautboy: the body is 
sometimes part of a bamboo— Viingshéé, a kind of flute. 
Morchiingti and Litphéeréé, instruments resembling 
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Jews’-harps. Sétara, and Ttimbodra, instruments with 
three strings, played with the fingers. Dotara, a similar 
instrument with two strings. Sharingéé, the Indian vio- 
hin. Sharinda, another sort. Pinakii, a stringed tnstru- 
ment like a bow, having a dried gourd fastencd at each 
end, the mouths covered with shins. The performer has 
in’ his hand another gourd, with which he produces the 
sounds. Kiipilasii, an instrument composed of a stringed 
board resting on two excavated gourds. The sounds are 
produced by the fore-finger, on which 1s fixed a thing like 
a thimble. Vééna, alute. Trintintiée, another kind of 
lute with three strings. Siiptiiswitra, a lute with seven 
strings. 


The Hindoos have var.vus insu uments for beating time, 
that their vocal and instrumental music may harmonize. 


ee 


SECT. VILL ~Pantomical Entertainments. 


IN different parts of the year, but especially in the 
months Jyoshthi, Asharii, Sbraviinii, Bhadiit, and 
Ashwinii, assembles are formed in the mght, to see the 
pantomimes called Yatra, which refer to the histories of 
Krishni, Ramii, Shivii, and Doorga. 


I just mention the names of a few of those which relate 
tothe history of Krishnii: Manti-bhiingii, or the removing 
of Radha’s jealousy. —Kiiliinki-bhiinjiinii, the removal of 
Rhadha’s disgrace for cohabiting with Knshnti.—Pootiina- 
btidhii, the destruction of a female titan, sent by Kiingsii 
to destroy Krishnii—Pritlimbti-biidhit, the destruction of 
Priliimbd, another titan sent byK ingsti against Krishnii.— 
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Danii-khiindit, certain tricks of Krishnii with the milk- 
maids.—Nouka-khundi, Krishnii and the milk-maids 
going upon the water in pleasure boats.— Biistrii-hirtind, 
Krishnii running away with the clothes of the milk-maids 
while they are bathing —Kahyit-diimiinit, the hilling of a 
great serpent by K rishnii.--Uhrooriisiingbad ii, the journey 
of Krishnii to Mit hoora.—Dootéé-siingbadii, Radha’s in- 
viting Krishnit to come back to her to Vrinda-viinit.— 
Vikasoorii-biidhi, Krishnii’s destroying Viki, a titan. — 
Rasii, Krishnii’s play with the milk-maids in the woods 
of Vrinda-viinii.— Yiinmilyatra, the history of Krishnii’s 
birth.—Kiiugsii-bitdhii, or the slaymg of Kiingsii.— 
Goshthit yatha, the childish play of Krishuoti with the 
childien of the milk-men.—Radhika-raja; Radha, with all 
sorts of officers about her as a sovereign princess. 


The entertainment called Manii-bhiingit 1s founded on 
2 story, the meaning of which is as follows: Radha sent 
for Krishnti to mect her in the forest of Nikoonjii; but 
as he was going, another of his mistresses met him, and 
detained him till morning. Larly the next day, Krishnét 
went to Radha, but she, full of jealousy, would not speak 
to him, and ordered Jim to be driven away. Krishnit was 
very uneasy, and sent people to conciliate her, but in 
vain. At Jengi', he assumed the form of Shivii, and, as 
a mendicant yogéc, his body covered with ashes, his eyes 
inflamed with intoxicating drugs, &c. went to beg, at the 
house of Ayiinii-Ghoshii, Radha’s husband. Aytinii’s 
mother offered him something, but he refused to receive 
the alms from her hands, saying, he would receive alms 
only from the virtuous. Ayiinii’s two sisters were equally 
unacceptable ; but, he would take it from Radha. Radha 
came, and told him to aek for what he would, and she 
would give it him. He said, he wished for no other alms 
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thaw that eh@:would be recoticiled to Krishni. In this 
way Hudha's féalousy was removed. 4 


‘The-following intro€gttory scenes occur in every yatra 
réspecting Krichnitt: Eight or ten boys are fancifully 
dreased, to represent Krishni, Radha, Ntindit-Ghoshit, 
Biiltivamaé, Yifshoda, Shréé-damti, Soobtli, Nariidi, 
Vyastidévi, &c. ‘These boys repair to the place prepared 
for the yatra, and begin to dance, while different instra- 
ments of music are played. After they have danced about 
an hour, they sit down, when the person who represents 
Naridii appears, dressed in a droll manner, with a fiddle‘ 
in hiv hand; playing on which, he continues to dance and 
sing, for some time. At last he calls his servant Vyasii- 
dévii; after calling twenty tsmes, he gives him noanswer ; 
but at length he arrives, sitting astride on a bamboo, 
carried on the shoulders of two men; and, making certain 
indecent: gestures, as if he were dancing, he fails, first on 
one side, and then on the other. He next dismounts, and 
sings droll songs, or rather some unmeaning jargon, which, 
however, makes the multitude laugh. Nartidii again calle 
him several times; but he, full of tricks, half dance, half 
song, half jest, pretends not to hear. Nariidii now gives 
him a slap; but he, as though he felt it not, asks the mul- 
titude if'some one 1s beating another, as he heard the 
sound of slaps. The multitude at last tell him, that 
Nartidii calls him, when he makes some foolish answer ; 
bet atdength he and Nartidii come together, and the latter 
asks him where he has been, upon which sume low con- 
worsation takes place, like that of two mountebanks on @ 
stage ws England. When this is ended, Nariidi tells his 
mit to*sall Krishnii, and-he goes to one side of the crowd, 
and beyina to talk withthe person who pervonates the god, 
telling him, that Nartidii wishes to sec him. As soon as 
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he appears, Nartidti prostrates himself before him, and, 
rising, passes some compliments on Krishnii. Five or six 
persons, preceded by a head singer, then make their ap- 
pearance, and in a song recite the particulars of the enter- 
tainment; after which Nartidii and Krishnit dance, to 
which Naritdit adds a song, and then retires. The next 
scene exhibits Khrishnii and his mistresses, singing to- 
gether. The meaning of one of these songs 1s, that the 
women, though they love Krishnii tv distraction, and 
though their very existence depends upon seeing bim, 
cannot obtain an interview, on account of the difficulties 
thrown in the way by their husbands, friends, &c. The 
closing scene of the interlude opens with the appearance 
of an old woman, bent double with age, with kourees 
stuck in her mouth for teeth, and her hair painted white. 
She begins to dance and sing, and calls to her a person 
named R iitiind, a female about forty, with her face blacked, 
wearing only a shred of cloth round her loins, a filthy rag 
for a turban, and having a broken basket in her band. 
This woman, thus attired, begins to dance, which is con- 
tinued trll the old woman asks her if she will go to Mii- 
Vhoora market. She says, No: J am the daughter of a 
great man; I have other things to mud. Do you think I 
can go to Miit’hoora market? After some talk of this 
kind, they go aside, and the boys in fanciful dresses again 
sing and dance. 


Then follows the proper entertainment ; and when this 
happens to be what is called Manii-bhiingt, a number of 
performers represent the different persons whose names 
occur in the above story, and amongst these the conversa 
tions take place, which are partly recited in song: Radha 
is assisted by several females, and Krishnii by his com- 
panions. 

VOL. III. U 
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Very frequently a yatra is prolonged till near morning. 
Flembeaus, and other artificial lights, are used. The 
spectators are affected path grief and joy to as great a 
degree as those who beliold the tragedies and comedies of 
the English stage. When a wealthy spectator is pleased, 
he throws down a piece of money to a celebrated per- 
former. Sometimes one person, at his own expense; hires 
the performers, and has the farce on his own premises ; 
at other times, several persons join, and continue these 
entertainments for a month together, and expend as much 
as one, two, or even four hundred roopees. The whole 
village assembles. 


By these yatras the popular tales respecting the Hindoo 
gods become very widely circulated, and rivetted on the 
minds of the populace, who cannot help feelmg a strong 
jnterest in the system which thus inflames the passions. 
The scenes are often very indecent, and the whole, by ex- 
citing a kind of enthusiasm in the cause of licentiousness, 
produces a dreadful effect on the morals of the spectators, 
both young and old. The entertainments which relate to 
the Jascivious Krishnii are most popular, and draw together 
the greatest crowds; while those which are taken froin 
the histories of Ramii and Doorga, excite muchi less atten- 
tion, To this is to be added another lamentable fact, that 
the sight of these impure and pernicious exhibitions 1s 
reckoned very meritorious: indeed the Hindoo flatters 
himself, when he retires from these scenes, inflamed with 
lust, that he has been doing something that will promote 
hie final blessedness: having heard the names and actions 
of the gods repeated, he is assured he has been doing a 
meritorious action, although bis own mind, and the minds 
of his wife and children, have been dreadfully poisoned 
with brutal and obsceue images. 
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SECT. IX.— Of Deaths, Funcral Ceremonies, &c: 


WHEN a person is on the point of death, his relations 
carry him on his bed, or on a litter, to the Ganges. This 
litter consists of some bamboos fastened together, and 
slung on ropes. Some persons are carried many miles to 
the river ;* and this practice is often attended with very 
eruel circumstances: a person, im his last agonies, is 
dragged from his bed and fiiends, and carried, m the 
coldest or the hottest weather, from whatever distance, to 
the river side, where he hes, if a poor man, in the open 
air, day and night, till he expires.’ 


When a person is brought down to the river side, if he 
is able to sce his friends, they go to him. One of them, 
perhaps, addresses a few words to him: “ O Khoorit !? 
do you know me?” “ Yes [ do.” “ How are you?” 
“Tam well. What need is there that I should stay here, 
if Giinga will but give me a place,” —“ True, Khoorii, that 
is all that’s left now.” Ifthe dying man 1s speaking to a 
superior, he says—* Through your blessing, let me go to 
Giinga;” if to an inferior, he says, “ Pray for me, that 
Giinga may receive me.” He then, perhaps, speaks of 
his worldly troubles : “ One thing 1especting which I am 
uneasy is, | have not given in marriage my two daughters: 


* The Hindoo ferrymen make persons pay a very lugh pice for carrying 
dead bodies across 1:ve1s on their way to the Ganges. 

Y J have heard MustIman boatmen, who aie uot the most tender-hearted 
creatures in the world, 1eproach the Hindoos on these occasions with great 
yehemence. 

* Khoorii signifies uncle. The Hindoos call one another by the names of 
telations, though there 18 no relationship. When two neighbours meet, the 
elder addressés the younger by the name of brother. A younger addresses 
an elder by the names uncle, clder brother, or grand-father’s brother (t’ha- 


koor-dada) 
vg? 
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here are also five children for whom I have not been able 
to provide—nor is there so much as ten roopees for my 
funeral offerings but you are here; do you contrive 
that my family may uct remain unclean* for want of the 
means of performing these last mtes; and see that these 
two daughters are married to the children of good men.” 
The otber replies, “ Oh! Khoorii! put away these 
thoughts: repeat the names of the gods.” Some other 
person says, “ Oh! Khoorti! Khooréc> wishes to come 
and see you: what say you’” He makes a sign for her 
to come; or, le says, “ I am going—what can she do? 
Here are people to wait upon me she will only increase 
grief” Some one again addresses him: Oh! Khoorii! 
perform Voitiirtinéc * We consents ; when the ceremony 
is performed. 


If the sick person should le several days by the side 
of the river, a number of ceremonies are performed for 
the good of his soul: the shaltigramit 1s brought, and 
shewn to him, and he is assisted in walking round it se- 
veral times; salt, clarified butter, rice, pease, oil, cloth, 
brass vessels, money, &c. are offered to Vishnoo, and gi- 
ven to the bramhiins; parts of different pooraniis are 
read; the bramhiins are feasted, &c. 


While the sick person thus lies by the Ganges, ifa man 
of some property, he directs a relation, or particular 
friend, to send some one to Gitya, to perform the funeral 


® The membeis of a family remain unclean, and are cut off from alt hopes 
afte death, till this ceremony 18 performed, 
> Khooéé, aunt. 
© 'Yhatis, perform the ceremonies for securing a passage acrogs the river 
of death, ‘These ceremonies consist of certain gifts to Vishnoo, as a cow, 
or the value of a cow; or the commutation of this, a trifling sum in kou- 
tes. Rice, clasitred butter, &c, are also offcred to Vishnoo, 
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rites in his name. Fifty roopees are often expended, 
sometimes thousands, in this work of extricating thé soul 
from the Hindoo purgatory. He next orders, perhaps, 
one hundred roopees to be given to his spiritual guide, 
and if there should be any ornaments on the hands, &c. 
of his wife, he gives part of them to [us spir.tual guide. 
He directs a Jarge sum to be spent in the funeral rites at 
home ; and he gives a small lot of land, and a few roopees, 
to some bramhiin, to offer worship daily to the Jingt in a 
temple which he has built. If the person is a shoodrii, he 
gives a Jegacy to the bramhiin whom he has called the 
son of his alms." Tle also directs the division of his pro- 
perty among his children, making a separate allowance 
for the widow.—According to the Hindoo law, the sons 
have equal shares. 


The following 1s part of a real address, made, a few 
years ago, by a dying bramhiin of Scrampore to Ins elder 
brother : “LT have bought a piece of land by the side of 
the Ganges ; you will take care that a flight of steps may 
be built, and if my widow should survive, you will che- 


4 A young brambun adopted by a shoodru, but not taken to his house. 


© It is considered as ao act of great mett, thus to assist persons in coming 
to bathein the Ganges these frghts of steps are therefore very numerous in 
great towns and then precincts. Fo. many imiles up the river, tiom Cal- 
cutta, mpumelable flights of these steps ave eiccted, up and down which the 
inhabitants are secu ascenting and descending coptmually, but especially 
mornings and evenmgs at the time of bathing Below the steps, aowds of 
men, women, and children, of all casts, bathe, aud perform those daily ceie- 
monies of then 1ehgion which are connected with ablations Seeimg the 
Hindoos, at these times, it might be imagined, that they were a very devout 
race. some, with then eyes closed, are meditating on the form of Shivi, or 
ther guardian deity, others, with raised hands, are worshipping the 1amg 
or setting sun; others are pourmng out water to thei deceased ancestors, 
and repeating certain forms of praise or prayer, others are washing then 
poita, &c. Most of them, however, manifest great inattention while per- 
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rish. her. Two daughters, very young, will be left; you 
will see that they are provided with every thing necessary, 
and give them in marriage to kooleenit bramhiins ;* give 
to each a house, ornaments according to custom; a thou- 
sand roopees ready money, a Jittle land, &c. You will 
alsp perform the different ceremonies" as usual.” 


torming these ceremonies The bathers go mito the water with a cloth round 
their loms. when up to the breast, they take off this cloth, and wash it; 
then put it on avai, and, afte comimg ont of the ware: change this cloth 
for auother, fu'taking off the only piece of cloth that covers them, and 
putting ov another, though they date surrounded with numbers of people, 
yet they do it in such a manner, that uo one 13 put to the blush. Tu see a 
European somatt walking arm in aim with he: husband, overwhelms the 
Bengalers with astouishmeut, yet for Himdoo women to bathe with the men 
a@ppears to them neither indelicate no: mapioper. 


# That is, should she not burn on the funeral pile. 


8 Notwithstanding this predilection for hoolééniis, they are more corrupt 
in thei manners than any of the Hindoos, I have heard of a kooléénii 
bremhiin, who, after marrying sixty-five wives, carried off another man’s 
wife, by peisonating her husband. Many of the hooléénus lave a very 
mumerous posterity I select five examples, though they might casily be 
multiplied; Oodiyd-chindii, a bramhiin, late of Bagna-pata, had sixty- 
five wives, by whom he had forty-one sous, and twenty five daughters.— 
Ramii-kinkitra, a brambiin, late of Kooshidw, had seventy-two wives, thirty- 
two sons, and twenty-seven daughters —Vishnov-1ami, a bramhan, late of 
Gindtilb-para, had sixty wives, twenty-live sons, and fifteen daughters — 
Gouréé-chirtai, a bramsin, late of Téinve, had forty-two wives, thirty- 
two sons, and sixtecn daughters.—Ritmakantii, a brambin, late of Bostdi- 
loonét, bad exghty-two wives, eighteen sous, and twenty-six daughters + 
this mau died about the year 1810, at the age uf 85 ycats 01 more, and was 
married, for the last tame, only three months before bis death, Most of 
these mlarjsages are sought after by the relations of the female, to keep up 
the bonoui of their families ; and the children of these mar:iages invanably 
remain with their mothers, und are marntafued by the relations of these fe- 
males: m some cases, a kooltenm fasher does net kuow his own children. 


-® He here alludes to the daily Sremonies of worship, and to those con- 
nected with the public ieativaty, Some families celebrate the festivals of 
Krishna, others those of the Bood-devonring deities, Doorga, Kalet, &c. 
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As death approaches, the relations exhort the sick man, 
if he is a regular Hindoo, to repeat the names of Nara- 
ylint, Briimha, Ginga, his guardian deity, and those of 
other gods. If he is a voishniivii, they tell him to repeat 
the name of Mitha-pritbhoo, Krishnii, Radha, &c. The 
poor call upon different deities indiscriminately. The 
dying man repeats these names as well as he is able; the 
relations vehemently urge him to go on calling upon these 
gods, in which they also jom him: eight or ten voices are 
heard at once thus employed. If the doctor is present, 
and should declare that the patient is on the point of ex- 
piring,’ he tell. them to let him down into the water up to 
the middle. When there is no doctor, his friemds attend 
to this according to their own judgment. Just before or 
after being thus immersed, they spread the mud of the 
river on the breast, &e. of the dying man, and with ane 
of their fingers wiite on this mud the name of some de- 
ity; they also pour water down Ins throat; shout the 
names of different deities in his ears, and, by this anxiety 
after his futu.e happiness, hurry hin into eternity 5 and, 
iN Many ca-es, it 1s to be feared, prevent recovery, aber 
it might reasonably be expected. If the person, after 
lying in the water some time, should not die, he ys brought 
up again, and laid on the bank, and the further progress 
of the disease is watched by the relations. Some persons 
who are carried down to the iver side revive, and return 
home again , but scarcely any instances are known of per- 
sons surviving after this half immersion in water. In 
cases of sudden and alarming sickness, many are actually 

1 A perplering Case —The astrologer (dois aut i), looking at a sick Hin- 
doo, says, He 1s under the fluence of sugk an evil star - he ought to céle- 
brate the woiship of the gine planets, “x bragmhiiu examines his case, and 
sys, he is suffering for the sins of a foi mer; ih a there is no remedy. A 


physician feels his pulse, and says, this men hes aferc:, he ought to take 
some medicine. 
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murdered by these violent means of sending men to Gtin- 
ga. If a Hindoo should die in his house, and not within 
sight of the river, it is considered as a great misfortune, 
and his memory is sure to be stigmatized for it after death. 


It is common, when a near relation is dead, for the wo- 
men to go near the corpse, and make a Joud and mournful 
crying for some time. Under misfortunes, the Hindoos 
give themselves up to a boundless grief, having neither 
strength of mind, nor christian principles, to serve as “an 
anchor to the soul”’ amidst the storms of life. 


Wher a woman is overwhelmed with grief for the death 
of her child, she sits at the door, or in the house, or by 
the side of the river, and utters her grief in some such 
language as the following - 


“ Ah! my Hiitee-das! where is he gone *—Ah! my 
child! my child ! 

“ My golden-image Hiiree-das, who has taken ?—Ah! 
my child! &c. 

* | nourished and reared him, where is he gone ?—Ah! 
my child! &ec. 

“ Take me with thee—Ah! my child! &c. 

“ He played round me like a golden top—Ah! my 
child! &c. 

“ Like his face I never saw one—Ah! my child! &c. 

“ Let fire devour the eyes of men‘\—Ah ! my child! &c. 

“ The infant continually called Ma! Ma! (Mother! 
Mother!) Ah! my child! &c. 

* When people saw the child'they said—‘* O what a fine child! what a 
beautiful child'? &. ‘Lo the evil eyes, or deswes, of her nerbbours she 
altribates the loss of her'ghiid,and she therefore prays, that, as fue catches 
the thatch, and consumes the house, so the eyes of these people may be 
burnt out. 
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“Ah! my child; saying Ma! come into my lap—Ah ! 
my child! &c. 
“ Who shall new drink milk?—Ah ! my child!” &c. 


After she has lamented in this manner for some time, 
perhaps a female comes, and, putting the end of her gar- 
ment on the mouth of the mother, tries to comfort her, by 
using those arguments which a state of heathenism sup- 
plies : as, “ Why do you weep? Why destioy your health? 
If the child had been designed to be yours, it would not 
have died. This 1s the fruit of childsen: they come to 
give us sorrow: they come not to bestow pleasure What 
did the mother of Ramii-Krishnii do? Did she get her 
son back? Two of the sons of sucha great man died; 
was he able to bring them back? If crying would do, why 
ery alone? Half'a dozen of us would come, and assist 
you. Perhaps, ina former birth, you stole somebody’s 
child, and now your own is gone. You set the highest 
value on him, and therefore you weep; but if be had 
been worth any thing, he would not have left you.u—Go 
—go into the house, and comfort those who are left. He 
was not your son; but an enemy; he has only brought 
sorrow upon you. You have neglected no means of 
keeping him alive. Why then mourn? Go, repeat the 
name of your guardian deity; that will do you good 
hereafter Why weep for him?” 


To this the mourner replies : “ Ah! mother ! the heart 
does not receive advice. Was thes a child to be forgotten ? 
His forehead contained the marks of kingship. Ab! my 
child !—Since it was born, the master never staid in the 
house: he was always walking about with the child in 
his arms.”—-She now, perhaps, breaks out again’ more 
violently—*¢ Who shal] now stay in my lap?—Ah! my 
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child.! my child! &—Poor women not unfrequently 
break out ia vehement exclamations against the god Yil- 
mg, (death): “ Ah! thou wretch Yami! Was this in 
thy mind ?”. 


#f it is a grown up son whose death is thus lamented, 
the mother dwells on the support which such a son was to 
the family, as, 

* Our support is gone—Ah! my child! my child! — 

Now, who will bring roopees *—Ah! my child !’’ &. 


When a grown up daughter mourns for her mother, she 
does it‘in some such strains as these: 
4 Mother, where is she'gone?—Ah! my mother! my 
mother ! 
“ You are gone, but what have you left for me 7—Ah! 
my mother! &c. . 
“ Whom shall I now call mother, mother?—Ah! my 
mother ! &c. 
“ Where shall I find such a mother’>—Ah! my mo- 
ther!” &c. 


'Ehese lamentations for the dead are often so loud, as 
to.be heard a great way off. Sometimes they are accom- 
pavied by tearing the hair, beating the forehead, and 
rolling from side to side, as though in great agonies. 


Twimediately after the person is dead, and in many ca- 
ses before thie takes place, preparations are made to 
burn the body.' I have seen the wood lying by the side 

‘ The buruing of the body is one of the first ceremonies which the Hine 
doos, perform. for the hetp of the dad ina future state. Lf the ceremany 
has not beep atteniied to, the'bAtiritigs to the manes, &c, cannot be perform- 
ed. if a person.is so poot'ns Hot to be able to provide wood, cloth, clarified 
butter, rice, water-pans, and other things, beside the fee to the priest, he 
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of the sick person while he wae still living. The person 
being dead, his son ‘takes up water, in a new pot, 
and, while the priest™ reads the prayer, puts linseed and 
toolsee leaves into the water, and, after anointing the 
body with clarified butter, pours it on his father’s head, 
as a kind of ablution. This is accompanied by a prayer 
to the different holy rivers, that they may come into this 
pan of water, and that the deceased may have the merit 
of having been bathed in them all. Then the son, throw- 
ing away the old clothes, puts new ones upon the corpee, 
one of which is folded, and placed on the body as a poita. 
One of the relations now digs a hole in the earth, over 
which the wood 1 Jaid: about 3001b. of wood is sufficient 
to consume a single body. The rich throw sandal wood, 
on account of its fragrance, among the other wood of the 
funeral pile, and a poor man endeavours to procure a 
little Clarthed butter, and Indian pitch, are also poured 
upon the wood; upon which a new piece of cloth is 
spread, and in this cloth the body is wrapped, and placed 
on the pile, with the face downwards, if a man, and the 
reverse if a woman; the head being laid towards the 
north, and the legs placed under the thighs. A trifle of 
gold, or copper, is brought in contact with the mouth, 
nostrils, eyes, and ears; and after this, boiled rice, plan- 


must beg among his neghbours. if the bod) 18 thrown into the nver, or 
burot, without the accustomed ceremonies, at a future time the ceremonies 
may bc performed over an image of the deceased person made of the, blades 
of kooshii gi ass 


™ Some biambhiins are employed by shoddris in repeating the prayers for 
the dead, but they are greatly despised. 


8 «There were abundance of presents thrown into the fatal flames, of 
several sorts these consisted, for the most part, of costly garmei,is and 
perfames, thrown on the body as it burned.”~—fennett's Roman Antiqui- 
dies, vol. 1, p. 357. 
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tains, clarified butter, sugar, honey, sour curds, seeds of 
the toolsee, &c. are offered in a ball to the deceased, re- 
peating his name and family. The heir-at-law then lights 
some straw, walks round the pile three® times, with face 
averted,’ and touches the mouth of the deceased with the 
fire; after which, those present sét the pile on fire all 
round. At this time, the heir presents a prayer to the 
regent of fire, that, whether the deceased committed sin, 
or practised religion; sinned knowingly or unkuowingly, 
he would, by his energy, consume with the body all ats 
sins, and bestow on the deceased final happiness. The 
fire burns about two hours; the smell is extremely offen- 
sive wher no pitch is used. Three or four relations ge- 
nerally perform this last office for the dead. When the 
body is partly burnt, 1t may so happen that some bony 
parts have unavoidably fallen on the side. These, toge- 
ther with the scull, are carefully gathered, beaten to pie- 
ces, and consumed; yet they say, that the part about the 
navel, for two or three inches, is never consumed, but is 
always to be found after the rest of the body is burnt, 
This is taken up, rubbed in the mud, and thrown, as far 
as possible, into the river. The Hindoo who related 
these facts, assured the author, that when he assisted to 
burn the body of his father, this was actually the case. 
He added, without the least apparent concern, that the 
burning made a noise like the fryiug of fat, and that when 
he beat ‘his father’s skull to pieces, to be reduced to ashes 


© « At the funerals of the emperois, or 1enowned generals, as soon as the 
wood was lighted, the soldiers, aud all the company, made a solemn course 
three times round the mile, to show their affuction to the deceased; of 
which we have numerous examples in history.’’—Kenneit. 


P « The next of blood performed the ceremony of highting the pile ; which 
they dd with a torch, turning their face all the while the other way, as if it 
was done out of necessity, and not willingly.”—2did. 
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with the other bones, it contained a very large quantity 
of melted fat. At the close, the heir, taking seven sticks, 
aspan long, in his hand, walks round the pile seven times, 
throwing one of the sticks on the fire at each circumam- 
bulation ; and then beats the fire with the hatchet seven 
times. Water 1s now brought, the whole place washed, 
and a gutter cut in the ground, that the water from the 
funeral pile and the Ganges may unite. ‘They then fill a 
pot with water, cover it with an earthen plate, and put 
upon the plate eight kourees. They afterwards, with the 
handle of the spade, break this pot, sp:]] the water, and 
then, crymg JJiiree-biil, or huzza! they depart. 


The persons who have burnt the dead become unclean, 
and cannot return to their houses till they have bathed. 
After shaving. bathing, and putting on new garments, one 
of which is twisted like a rope, or a porta, the heir at law 
goes home Yet ason cannot eat or drink on the day of 
his father’s funeral. Before they who have burnt the 
dead go into the house, they touch some fire, prepared 
and placed at the door for the purpose; they put their 
hand on the fire, take the bitter leaf of the lime tree, chew 
it, and spit st out again. Near relations put on new 
clothes, take off their necklaces, refram from combing their 
hair, anointing their bodics, carrying an umbrella, riding 
in a palanqueen, or wearing shoes or a turban. These 
and other actions are intended as signs of an unclean 
state, as well as ofa time of sorrow. 


Many of the poor merely burn the body, without any ce- 
remony. Those who cannot afford to buy wood, perfumes, 
&c. throw the body into the river, or fasten it in the 
earth with a stake and a cord by the side of the Hver, or 
tie a pan filled with water to the body, and sink it. The 
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bodies of those who leave no heirs, but have left’ property, 
are Hurnt, but no one can put fire to the mouth, or per- 
form any other funeral ceremony, except that of merely 
burning the body. It is considered as a great misfortune, 
to have no male or female’ relation to perform the last 
offices’ for the dead. The practice of throwing dead bodies 
into the river, is, in many places,, a dreadful nuisance, 
as, in case a body should float to the side of the river 
and remain there, it will continue to infect the whole 
neighbourhood, till the vultures, dogs, jackals, and other 
animals, have devoured it. The throwing of dead bodies 
and other filth, into the river, makes the Ganges, in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, resemble a common sewer. 
Still, however, the natives drink it with the greatest ap- 
petite, bathe in it every day, to cleanse both their bodies 
and souls, and carry it to an immense distance, as the 
greatest imaginable treasure. 


Sometimes, through the want of wood, the body is not 
quite burnt, when the remains are collected, and thrown 
into the river. 


If a person dies under an evil star, a ceremony is per- 
formed to remove the evil consequences of this in regard 
to his future happiness. In this ceremony, a burnt-sacri- 
fice with clarified butter is offered, and the worship of 
Vishnoo, Yiimit, Ugnee, Shivii, Sooryii, Vayoo, and other 
gods, ie performed. 


Among some classes of voishniiviis, when a person is 
carried 'to the river side, on the approach of death, he is 
preceded’ by songs and music I have heard of a Hindoo 


% A wife or a danghter may pe: form the ceremonies for the dead, but they 
are not considered as so meritorious as when performed by & son. 
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at Calcutta who, in the last stages of his illness, was pre- 
céeded, in this journey to the river, by a hundred large 
drums, and a great number of friends, singing, “ Chéla 
goes, conquering death.” 


The yogéés, a class of Hindoo weavers, bury their dead ; 
sometimes they bury their widows alive. The mendicant 
voishniiviis (voiragéés) also, bury their dead by the side 
of the Ganges, or near the tooliiséé plant, or in a house, 
placing some salt in the grave, and sometimes planting 
the toliis@é upon it. They bury the corpse in a sitting 
posture; place tooliiscé leaves in the nostrils, ears, eyes, 
mouth, &c.; write the name of Krishnii on the arms, 
neck, breast, forehead, and other parts of the body; en- 
circle the neck with a toliiséé bead roll, and a garland of 
flowers, and fill up the grave, amidst songs, and the sounds 
of music. 


The burning of the body, and the ceremonies accom- 
panying it, are considered as necessary to a person’s bap- 
piness after death. The regular Elindoos do not regard 
the burying of their dead, even by the side of the Ganges, 
as equally meritorious with burning the body; which 1s 
supposed to be purified by passing through the fire. 


—— ip 


SECT. X.—Remarks on the tendency of the Hindoo 
Institutions, and on the moral state of the natives, 


THE unvarying customs of the Hindoos, in proportion 
to their antiquity, must necessarily possess a powerful in- 


1 For an account of this practice, see vol. 1. page 110. 
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fluence upon the morals and general condition of this 
people. Without entering at large into their nature, the 
author wishes to conclude this volume with a few observa- 
tions. 


‘The early marriages of the Hindoos claim our first at- 
tention. Admitting that many well-founded objections 
may be made to deferring this union too long, still nature 
seems to require, that the parties should be old enough to 
nourish, educate, and govern their offspring, which can 
hardly be the case, where marriages are contracted at the 
age of twelve or fourteen. To these premature marriages 
we are undoubtedly to attribute the general appearance 
of old age in the persons of Hindoo women before they 
have reached even the meridian of life. Another more 
serious objection to this custom, arises from the number 
of persons left in a widowed state before the consumma- 
tion of the marriage; for, after the performance of the 
ceremony, the girl, being in many cases too young, remains 
with her father for one or two years, and there perbaps 
becomes a widow,—and as widows are prohibited from 
marriage, she is almost invariably drawn into forbidden 
paths. I am not prepared to speak to the probable 
number of these infant widows, but am assured, by un- 
suspected, because unsuspecting, witnesses, that they are 
very numerous. 


To this unfeeling custom is to be added another, still 
more barbarous, and which falls upon the whole body of 
females, that of denying them even the least portion of 
education; the most direful calamities are denounced 
against thé*woman who shall dare to aspire to the dan- 
gerous ‘pre-eminence of being able to read and write. 
Not a single female seminary exists among the Hindoos ; 
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and possibly not twenty females, blest with the common 
rudiments of even Hindoo learning, are to be found among 
as many millions. How greatly ynust a nation suffer 
from this barbarous system, which dgoms one half of the 
immortal beings it contains to a state ‘of brutal igno- 


rance! 


This deficiency in the education and information of fe- 
males not only prevents'their becoming agreeable compa- 
nions to their husbands, but renders them incapable of 
forming the minds ,of their children, and of giving them 
that instruction which lays the foundation of future excel- 
jence: by which tender ofgjces, European mothers become 
greater benefactors to the age in which they live, than all 
the learned men with which a country can be blessed. 


To this we might add, that from the education of 
the other sex are excluded even the simplest elements of 
geography, astronomy, natural history, and every por- 
tion of history.—It might be possible, however, by se- 
curing the co-operation and influence of learned 
natives, to prevail upon the masters of native schools to 
introduce the elementary principles of science, as additions 
to their present plan of education, were proper books 
prepared, and promises held out of rewards to such 
as should send to the Magistrate of the district proofs of 
proficiency in these parts of elementary knowledge. 


The exclusion of females from every public and social 
Circle, is another lamentable blemish in the civil instita- 
tions of the Hindoos ; for who will deny, that to the com- 
pany of the fair sex we are to attribute very mith of the 
politeness and urbanity which is fouod in the maniers of 
modern times amongst European nations ?. 

VOL. II. x 
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But the Hindoos not only deny to their females the ines- 
timable benefits of education; even ,their legislators 
direct, that they shall be kept in a state of the most com- 
plete depression: thus the divine Miinoo; “ Women 
have no business’ with the text of the védii; thus is 
the law fully settled ; having, therefore, no evidence of 
law, and no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women 
must be as foul as falsehood itself; and this is a fixed 
role. Through their passion for men, their mutable tem- 
per, their want of settled affection, and their pei verse 
nature, (let them be guarded in this world ever so well) 
they soon become alienated from their husbands. Mtinoo 
allotted to such women a love of their bed, of their seat, 
and of ornament, impure appetites, wrath, weak flexibi- 
lity, desire of mischief, and bad conduct. Day and mght 
must women be held by their protectors in a state of 
dependence.” 


The permission of polygamy, and the ease with which 
aman may put away his wife,. must be highly unfavour- 
able to the interests of virtue, and contribute greatly 
to the universal corruption of the people. It is only ne- 
cessary for a man to call his wife by the name of mother,' 
and all connubial intercourse is at an end? ‘this is the 
only bill of divoicement required. 


The Hindoos not only seize many of their widows, and 
burn them alive: but the perpetual degradation and starva- 


« « A barren wife may be superseded by another in the eighth year ; she 
whose children are all dead, 1» the tenth; she who brings forth only daugh- 
ters, in the eleventh; she who speaks unkindly, without delay.’’-—Minoo 

© A petson who may be an occasional visitor, not unfrequently addresses 
himself in this manner to the females of the family, as a pledge for the purty 
of his behaviour. 
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tion to which those widows are reduced whom they permit 
to live, sinks them below many of the most savage tribes. 


Domestic slavery, which is very common in India, how- 
ever mild, surely demands the reprehension of every n- 
dividual who has a ptoper idea of the dignity of human 
“nature.—In some parts of India, children are as much an 
article of sale as goats or poultry. 


The division of the whole population into different 
casts, is prejudicial, in the highest degree, to the general 
happiness: it is not the creation of different orders 
founded on merit, property, &c. which still leaves all the 
social and benevolent feelings in unconstraimed operation, 
but the cast has all the effect which the prejudices of the 
Jews against the Samaritans had “ How 1s it, that thou, 
being a Jew, askest drink of me who am a woman of 
Samaria?”’ Hf, however, this institution caunot be changed 
by a summary Jaw, surely, in a case so deeply affecting 
the happiness of the governed, the whim or enmity of an 
individual should not be permitted to bring upon a person 
a disaster worse than death: sucha sentence, one would 
think, should proceed from some regular and acknow- 
ledged authority, in consequence of an offence clearly 
defined and ascertained. 


The honours, next to divine, claimed by the bramhiins, 
even where the character of the claimant 1s notoriously 
infamous: and the degradation of three-fourths of the 
Hindoos, under the name of shdddriis, may well awaken 
the compassion of every benevolent individua].—Such are 
the blemishes in the Social Institutions of this people 
operating on the great mass of the population so as to 
reduce them to the lowest possible state of degradation. 

x2 
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The habitations of the Hindoos are highly unfavourable 
to health, especially during the wet-and cold seasons, 
as the people have nothing but a thin mat betwixt them 
and the cold damp,earth during the hours of repose. It 
is very common also to make a large pit by the side of the 
house, with the earth drawn from which the walls ure 
formed; these pits, being filled with water during the 
rains, contribute greatly to the unwholesomeness of the 
dwelling-house. To this we might add, that vast num- 
bers who travel to festivals are obliged to sleep on 
the bare ground at night, exposed to all the inclemencies 
ofthe weather. To these circumstances, added to unsub- 
stantial diet, some of the most dangerous diseases of the 
country are perhaps to be attributed. 


The hghtness of the Hindoo dress must also add, in the 
cold season, not only to the misery of the poor, but to the 
pumber of the afflicted: the eagerness of the poor to ob- 
tain shreds of coarse woollen cloth to cover their heads, 
and their general dislike of the cold season, prové that 
they suffer much from the cold. 


The imperfection of their medical system, and the 
ignorance and rapacity of the quacks who bear the cha- 
racter of physicians, greatly adds to the general misery — 
It would surely be an act of philanthropy to improve the 
medical knowledge of the Hindoos: and this might be 
easily done, by instituting a college at Calcutta, for the 
instruction of the medical class; and by disseminating, in 
the native languages, European ideas on the nature 
of diseases and their remedies, pointing. out, at the same 
time, the abgurdities in the Hindoo practice. 


Nor can [ avoid suggesting, that, while the plan of 
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governing the Hindoos by their own laws is maintained, 
it would surely be a great benefit bestowed-on them, were 
such improvements from the English civil and criminal 
laws incorporated with theirs as are most suited to their 
condition, and to the improved state of society. To sup- 
pose that the Hindoos would be offended at this, would 
manifest a deficiency of knowledge respecting the nature 
of Hindoo prejudices, which I should pe sorry to ascribe 
to any person who has been twelve month; in India. 


The heavy expenses attending marriages, as well as 
those incurred at the celebration of the rites for the repose 
of the dead, in thousands of instances involving the lower 
orders in debts they are never able to discharge, are also 
great obstructions to the progress of the Hindoos in civi- 
lization, 


The general practice of borrowing, even among the 
poor, and that at a most enormous interest, (as high as 
30 per cent.) is a heavy tax on industry, and keeps 
the lower orders in a state of wretched dependence. 
A Hindoo seldom makes provision for the future: he bor- 
rows to supply his most common wants, and then evades 
payment as long as he possibly can. 


The great number of feasts in the Hindoo calendar, 
the time consumed in pilgrimages,® and the burden of 
swarms of mendicants, resembling armies of locusts, 
greatly tend to increase the poverty of the lower orders. 


The long intervals which commonly take place between 


» ‘The number of females who go on pilgrimage, or attend festivals, is to 
the number of males as thiee to one, or even more. 
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their meals, appear to be highly injurious to the health of 
the people. 


The removal of the dying to the banks of the Ganges, 
the voluntary immolations at places the resort of pilgrims, 
and the burning of widows alive, entail so much misery 
on the Hindoo race, that every humane heart is rent in 
pieces whenever these horrible practices are brought into 
public notice. The great success which has attended the 
benevolent exertions of Goveinment in certain cases, 
encourages us to hope, that the hand of mercy will, soon- 
er or later, heal the wounds of a country bleeding at 
every pore from the fangs of superstitiqgn.—These cruel- 
ties can have so little sanction from any form of rehgion, 
are so abhorrent to every human feeling, and have in 
some instances heen prevented with so much ease, that 
one can scarcely forbear wishing, that more may be done 
to prevent such plain violations of the duties men owe to 
themselves and to society. 


The practice of burning the dead tends very much to 
blunt the feelings of the living; and the method of doing 
it, presents a striking contrast to the respect and tender 
feeling cherished in burymg the dead among Christians : 
in the Hindoo funerals, no children or relations are seen 
weeping over the pile; the only persons present are two 
ot three men, with bamboos in their hands, to keep the 
limbs and bones on the fire, and to facilitate their de- 
struction: even the ashes are washed away, or thrown 
into the Ganges, not leaving a vestige that can remind 
the living of their deceased friends ;—the place where the 
dead are burnt is not a grove of cypress adorned with 
monuments, but the common receptacle for whatever of- 
fends the sight. 
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It is, however, but justice to the Hindoos, to mention 
certain of their institutions which would do honour to 
any country : 


Many rich men allow pensions to learned Hindoos, to 
enable them to teach the shastriis to others; and all learn- 
ed teachers instruct youth gratis, as an act of merit, though 
in general their rich neighbours amply reward them. 


Dirging pools of water for public use, 1s a great bles- 
sing; and the making of roads, though limited to the 
direction of sacred places, and intended only for the 
accommodation ¢f pilgrims, is still of considerable utility, 
~—Hospitality to travellers 1s a national characteristic, 
and deserves every praise: a traveller is sure to find an 
asylum and entertainment in a private house, at any vil- 
lage where he may happen io arrive.—The erection of 
houses adjoining the flights of steps descending to the 
Ganges, to shelter the poor and sick, 1s another act of 
compassion, which reflects honour on the Hindoo nation ; 
though this, and similar institutions, arise out of the su- 
perstition of the country, and cannot fairly be ascribed 
to benevolent feelings.—The planting of orchards, and 
trees for shade, and giving water to travellers on public 
roads during the sultry months, deserve also similar com- 
mendation. 


Notwithstanding the counteracting influence of the 
cast, formal agreements of friendship, even between 
branmhiins and shdddriis, are very common. When these 
agreements are made, the parties chouse a name by which 
to call each other, as biindhoo, moitri,” sangat%,’ &c. ; 
they present to each, and sometimes to the families of 


* Friend. y Companion- 


‘x4 
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each; suits of elothesy and make feasts for each other. 
Persons going to the temple of Jiigtinnat’hi, in Orissa, 
sometimes make agreements of friendship there, and ra- 
tify them by presenting to each other the sacred food, the 
orts of Jiigiinnathti. When two females thus join in 
friendship, ;they.cal] each other soi,” or viikoolit-phooli,* 
or miikiirii,” or dékhiini-hasee,* &c. These friendships, 
though often suddenly formed, spring from mutual at- 
tachment. 


The concern of the Hindoos to secure happiness after 
death is very strong and general; and, however inade- 
quate to auswer the important ends of, salvation, those 
numerous acts of superstition niay be to which they are 
excited by this concern, these acts, many of them very 
expensive and painful, shew a solicitude about an after- 
state which may put to the blush many professed chris- 
tians. 


The author now proceeds to offer a few remarks on the 
moral state of the Hindoos, though he 1s aware of the 
difficulties of describing the character of a whole people, 
amongst whom a thousand varieties and shades of diffe- 
rence must exist. 


It may be proper to observe, in the first place, that 
though the Hindoos are tolerably quick of apprehension, 
mild,’ communicative, and polite; we are not to look 


; ® This woid 1utimates, that they will each consent to what the othe: pro- 
poses, ' 
® The flower of the vikool&. > A sign of the zodiac. 
“* Thisgword intimates, thatthe sight of each other will produce laughter. 


4 {wish here to be understood’ as speaking of the “Hindoos, and not of 
Misiimans, who, in this country, anewer too nearly to the description which 
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amang them for the solid virtues, as integrity, humanity, 
truth or generosity. The cast confines all there social 
feelings within its own circle. A generous man isa social 
being, but how can a person possess social feelings, when 
he is cut off from the great bulk of his fellow creatures, 
and forbidden to eat, or drink, or smoke with them, on 
pain of total degradation ? 


If love of country be a virtue, we are hardly to expect 
it amongst a people who have been so long governed by 
their conquerors ; the Hinaoos are attached to the place 
of their birth, like other nations, but, beyond this, they 
know nothing of patriotism. Norate we to look amongst 
them for any of the virtues which spring from the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, and from those benevolent institutions 
which owe their existence tothe influence of Christianity. 
India contains no Hindoo hospitals for the sick and the 
insane, no institutions for the rehet of the poor and unfur- 
tunate, no charity schools, no benevolent societies of any 
kind; nor do the popular institutions, or the established 
superstition, contain any one operative principle capable 
of improving the moral condition of the people. How 
then can it be expected that the Hindoos should be vir- 
tuous ? 


The author of a sketch of the state of British India, 
speaking of the Hindoos, says, ‘ Instances of filial disohe- 
dience are said seldom to occur ;’ ‘ their women are dis- 
tinguished by a fidelity to their vows, which would do 
honour to the sex in the most civilized nations, p. 53. 


Mungo Paik has given of the MiisitImans m Ahica He who has read 

Park’s account of bis treatment by All at Benown, will, I apprehend, see 

the picture of a Mahometan in every part of the world, See Pack’s Travels, 
_ page 121, &e. 
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Now, it so-happens, that in no respect whatever are the 
Hindoo mainers more deficient than in filial obedience, 
and conjugal fidelity. The Hindoos feel, indeed, a very 
strong attachment to their children, but they are exceed- 
ingly neglectfulj of early discipline: and hence disobe- 
dience to parents 15 proverbial to ashoching degree. Hin- 
doo lads, especially among the poor, make no hesitation 
in grossly abusing both father and mother. It is a fact 
which greatly perplexes many of the well informed Hin- 
doos, that notwithstanding the wives of Europeans are 
seen in sO many mixed companies, they remain chaste ; 
while their wives, though continually secluded, watched, 
and vciled, ate so notoriously corrupt. I recollect the 
observation of a gentleman who had lived nearly twenty 
years in Bengal, and whose opinions eu such a subject 
demand the highest regard, that the infidelity of the Hlin- 
doo women was so great, thal he scurcely thought there was 


a single instance of a wife who had been always fauhful to 
her husband. 


' The acknowledgement of Ramii-nat’lii, the second 
Singskritii piindit in the college of Fort William, allu- 
ding to the lascivious character of the god Krishnii, that 
© almost every house in Calcutta, and other large towns, 
contained a Krishnii,’ exhibits pretty plainly the state of 
the public morals. The number of houses of il-fame in 
Calcutta is almost incredible. Indeed, such is the licen- 
tious character of this people, that, notwithstanding all 
the terrors of the cast, thousands of bramhiins live with 

“perier and Miisilman women. Some years ago, one of 
‘ the Hindoo rajas, of the kshiitriyit cast, retained an En- 
glish concubine ; and afterwards had a family by a Mi- 
siilman woman, whose sons were invested with the poita, 
and were all married to Hindoos, This women had a se- 
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parate house, where the raja visited her; she worshipped 
idols, had a bramabiin for her spiritual guide, and another 
for her priest; and all the Hindoos around partook of the 
food which had been cooked in the houses of this woman 
and her children, so that thousands of persons, according 
to the strict laws of the shastrit, forfeited their casts. In 
all the large towns, as Calcutta, Dhaka, Patna, Moor- 
shiidiibad, &c. many rich Hindoos live with Misiilman 
concubines ; and, amongst the lower orders, this intermix- 
ture of the casts for iniquitous purposes is still more ge- 
neral. 


he Hindoos, in their common language, have no word 
for ‘thank you,’ and gratitude itself appears to make no 
part of their virtues; for the greatest benefits conferred 
very rarely meet with even the least acknowledgment. 
I have known European physicians perform the most ex- 
traordinary cures on the bodies of the natives gratuitous- 
ly, with scarcely a solitary instance of a single individual 
returning to achnowledge the favour. 


The natives are full of extravagant flattery, and the 
most fulsome panegyric. It is really curious to see the 
contrast between the bluntness of an enlightened Euro- 
pean orAmerican, and the smooth, easy, aid even dignified 
polish of these naked Hindoos. On proper occasions, 
their condust is truly graceful; and perhaps they may not 
improperly be ranked among the politest nations on earth ; 
yet, it is equally true, that, where a Hindoo feels that he 
is superior to a foreigner, in wealth or power, he is too 
often the most insolent fellow on earth. 


Connected with this defect in the Hindoo character, is 
their proneness to deception and falsehood. Perhaps 
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this 18 the vice of all effeminate nations,’ wliile blunt bho- 
nesty, and stern integrity, are most common in climates 
where men are more robust. It is likewise certain, that 
people ina state of mental bondage are most deceitful ; 
and that falsehood 1s most detested by men ina state of 
manly independence. An English sailor, however vicious 
in other respects, scorns to take refuge ina falsehood: 
but the Hindoos, imitating the gods, and encouraged by 
the shastrii, which aduuts of prevarication in cases of ne- 
cessity, are notoriously addicted to falsehood, whenever 
their fears, ther cupidity, or their pride, present the temp- 
tation. The author has heard Hindoos of all ranks declare, 
that it was impossible to tiansact business with a strict 
adherence to truth, and that falsehood, on such occastons, 
would not be noticed ina fuliie state. At other tines, they 
profess to have the greatest abhorrence of lying, and 
quote those parts of their shastriis which prohibit: this 
vice, with every appearance of conscientious indignation. 


They are very litigious and quarrelsome, and, tn defence 
of a cause in a court of justice, will swear falsely in the 
most shoching manucr, so that a judge never knows when 
he may safely beheve Hindoo witnesses, It js said, that 
some of the courts of justice are invested by a set of men 
termed four anas’ mew; who, for so paltry a sum, are 
willing to make oath to any fact. however false. 


The Hindoos, forbidden by their religion to destroy 
animal life for food, have received credit for being 


*To conversations with the Hindoos, I have heard them arow, that the 
was to approach a great man was to flatter him exceedivgly ; and that, in 
fact, this was the best method of pleasing and gaining access to the gods., 
"Fhe instances given in (he poorands, of the gods being overcome by flattery 
are innumerable. 
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very humane; but we look in vain amongst them for that 
refined sensthility which makes men participate in the 
distresses of others; their cruelty towards the sick, the 
insane, and peisons of an inferior cast, as well as to their 
cattle, and even towards the cow, a form of the goddess 
Bhiigiiviitee, 1s carried to the most abominable lengths. 


Private murder is practised to a dreadful extent among 
the Hindoos, and 1s exceedingly sacilitated, and detection 
prevented, by the practice of hurrying sick persons to the 
banks of the river, and burning them as soon as dead. 
Many anecdotes on this subject might be given; for the 
sake of illustration, 1 give the following. A few ycars 
ago, a raja, living about a hundred miles from Calcutta, 
sent fer an English physician fiom that city. By the 
time this gentleman artived, lis relations had brought the 
sick raja to the river side, and, ina short ime, would, no 
doubt, have hiled him. The physician reproved them for 
therr want of feeling, and ordered his patient to be carried 
home, where, in a few days, he recovered. Before the 
doctor tooh his leave, he made the raya promise to give 
lim the earhest information the should be hereafler sich. 
Soon afterwards, the disease having returned, he sent for 
his old friend; but, before he could arrive, his relations 
had dispatched him with the mud and water of the sacred 
stream. Instances of persons being secretly poisoned by 
their relations, are numerous, especially in the houses of 
the rich, where detection 1s almost impossible. 


The crime of destroying illegitimate children in the 
womb, is also prevalent to a shocking degice in Bengal. 
Jn the family of a single kooléénii bramhiin, whose 
daughters never live with their husbands, it is common 
for each daughter to destroy a child in the womb annually ; 
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this crime is also very prevalent among widows, 80 nu- 
merous in this country. The piindit who gave me this 
igformation, supposes that 10,000 children are thus mur- 
dered, in the province of Bengal, every month!! Ex- 
pressing my doubts of this extraordinary and shocking 
circumstance, this person appealed to the fact of many 
females being tried for these offences, in the courts of 
justice, in every zillah in Bengal. He said, the fact was 
so notorious, that every child in the country knew of it; 
and that the crime had acquired an appropriate name, 
péti-phéla, viz. thrown from the belly; pét-phélanée is 
also a term of abuse, which one woman often gives to 
another. It is a fact too, that many women die after 
taking the drug intended to destroy the unborn child. 


The treachery of this people to each other is so great, 
that it 1s not uncommon for persons to live together, for 
the greatest length of time, without the least confidence 
in each other; and, where the greatest union apparently 
exists, 1t is dissolved by the slightest collision. A Euro- 
pean never has the heart of a Hindoo, who neither hnows 
the influence of gratitude, nor feels the dignity of a dis- 
interested attachment. 


The Hindoos are excessively addicted to covetousness, 
especially in the great towns, where they have been cor- 
rupted by commerce: almost the whole of their incidental 
conversation turns upon roopees and kourees. 


Gaming is another vice of which the Hindoos, encou- 
raged by their sacred writings, are extremely fond, 
and in the practice of which their holiest monarch, Yoo 
dhist’hirt, twice lost his kingdom. 
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They are fond of ostentation, and, for the sake of the 
applause: of their neighbours, however parsimonious 
at other times, will be content to incur the heaviest : 
expenses Their feasts, marriages, and other shesvs, are 
all regulated by this principle. ¢ A great name’ is the first 
object of their desire, and reproach the greatest object of 
their dread. Such"a person has married his daughter to 
such a kool¢énii, or, he 1s of a family uncontaminated by 
mixture with shoddris, or by eating prohibited food; or 
he has expended so many thouse nd roopees on the funeral 
rites of hm father; or, he 1s very liberal, especially to 
brambiios , or, he is very eloquent, a: very learned—are 
comm: jorms of commendation among this people, and 
to obtain which they consider no sacrifices too great. 


The simplicity of the Hindoo dress searcely admits 
their natural pride to shew itself; but from the number 
of their ornaments it is evident that they come short of 
No nation in this vice: these ornaments are applied to 
the forehead, the ears, nose, arms, wists, fingers, ancles, 
toes, &e The ornament on the forehead is fastened with 
wax; the nose ring is sometimes very large, hanging 
down to the chin. Thieves, in the dead of night, as they 
are about to decamp with plunder, frequently tear off 
these nuse-1ings while the women are asleep. This par- 
tiality to ornaments 1s not however confined to females: 
gold chains round the neck, and rings on the wrists, are 
very common amongst boys; silver or gold rings also are 
almost universally seen on the hands of the men, rich and 
poor, servants and labourers; and where a silver one 
cannot be afforded, a brass one supplies its place. 


In short, though it has been said, that the Hindoos are 
a moral, and comparatively an honest people, there needs 
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nv attempt toprove, to persons engaged in ‘business in 
India, thdt such an assertion is as far from truth as the 
distance between the poles: every one who has been 
obliged to employ the Hindoos, has had the most mortify- 
ing proofs, that, if the vices of lying, deccit, dishonesty, 
and impurity, can degrade a people, then the Hindoos 
have sunk to the utmost depths of human depravity. 
Whole pages might be written on this painful subject, till 
the reader was perfectly nauseated with the picture of 
their disgusting vices. ‘The complaints of Europeans are 
so frequent and so Youd on the dishonesty of the natives, 
that a person can seldom go into the company of those 
who employ them, without hearing these complaints. In- 
stead of its being true, that property may be left for 
months and years in safety (unless it be committed to the 
care of a person whose own property will be forfeited if 
any thing be missing,) roopees, cloth, or any thing which 
a native can easily and without discovery turn into money, 
are not safe for a moment, unless well secured. Servants 
scarcely ever make a bargain, even for their native mas- 
ters, without securing something for themselves. Luro- 
peans are‘considered as farr game, and he is esteemed the 
most capable who can defraud them the most. A master, 
whether native or European, is seldom able to discover 
the treachery and deceit of his servants, unless they hap- 
pen to quarrel among themselves; and then the spirit of 
revenge, working in the minds of the injured, brings to 
light scenes of villainy which overwhelm the master with 
astonishment, and too often excite in him a perfect hatred 
of the pative character. The impurity of the conversa- 
tion ard.manners of the Hindoos is so much dreaded by 
Esropeshe, that they tremble for the morals of their chil- 
dren, apd consider their removal to Europe, however 
puinfal such a separation may'be to the mind of a parent, 
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ae ubsahutely. necessary:te prevent their ruin. Jn the ta- 
parity ofa. sdrvant, the wife or widew of an..Engkish sols 
dier is considered. as an angel, compared with a native 
woman. Lying is universally practised: the auther bus 
neyer. knewn a Hindoo, who has not reserted to it without 
hesitation, wheaever he thaught he could draw the slight. 
est advantage from it, The want.of compassion and ten+ 
derness towards the poor, the ejck, and the dying, is alvo 
so notorious, that Kuropean travellers arefreqaently lied 
with horror at the proofs of there inhumanity, metely-is 
they pass along the roads, er navigatethe rivers, in :this 
country. 


Asa Christian minister, the author hepes, thatthe view, 
given in these volumes, of the moral and religious state. 
of the Hindoos, will eahance the value of Divine Revelge: 
tion in the estimation of every sincere Christian, Res 
specting the correctness of his statements, he fears -na. 
honest and thorough investigation, sf made on the spot. 


It is a fact of the most cheering nature, that every axs 
amination hitherto made into the history, chronelogy, and: 
religion, of pagan nations, bas got only cenfirmed, but 
thrown additional light on the evidences and doctrines of 
the Gospel; and thie bas been eminently the case as it 
respects the Hindoo system, the lagt hold of the-esemies 
of revelation ;—and thas the progress of the Traththrough 
the world, like the path of the just, “ shines more and 
more unto perfect day.” 


That mysterious subject, which. has confbuaged : the 
human capacity in every age, the Divide Natures so 
plainly unfolded inthe Gospel, that ‘the nant. tnlidétered . 
Christion in able to respall the feuite of ttredhighiecdenorw- 
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ledga, that is, to worshipGod in spirit and in truth; but 
in dae Hindoo system, we have ianumerable gods, all of 
them subject to the discordant passions, which, according 
to Krishni, are “ the wombs of future pain.” 


In that. grand and most interesting concern, our ac» 
ceptance with God, the Hindoo system has no one prin- 
ciple which can pacify the canscience, or remove the fears 
which a sense of guilt inspires; but the Gospel supplies 
that hope which becomes “an anchor to the soul, beth 
sure and stedfast.” 


Relative (o the moral tendency of the Hindoo system, 
to contend for which some writers have inconsiderably 
entered the field of controversy, 1 hope the perusal of the 
foregoing remarks, and of the Introduction to the First 
Volume, together with an impartial examination of the 
many facts in different parts of this work, will set the 
question for ever at rest. Suffice it to say, in this place, 
that a few scattered passages excepted, in works never 
read nor heard of by the great bulk of the community, 
there 1s not a vestige of real morality in the whole of the 
Hindoo system ; but, in its operation on the minds of mil- 
lions, it adds an overwhelming force to the evil influences 
to.which men are exposed, and raises into a horrid flame 
all the impure and digbolical passions which rage in the 
human heart. 


It has been often urged, by persons to whom all reli- 
gions are wike, that many pominal Christians are as wick- 
ed as the Hindoos, if not far more so. This is admitted 
as a painful fact, and an awful proof of the depravity of 
humag.pature ;, but let euch persons consider, that Hin- 
dogism hes never made a single votary more ueiul, more 
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moral, or more happy, than he would have been, if-he 
had never known a single dogma of the shastrii. It has 
rather done that which was charged upon the Scribes and 
Pharisees, Matt. xxiii. 15. The Christian Religion, on 
the contrary, has turned millions upon millions from vice 
to virtue; has made the most injurious, blessings to all, 
especially to their more immediate connections ; has ba- 
nished misery from all its sincere recipients, restored 
them to present happiness, and given them the hope of 
-klessedness in a state of endless duration, These bemgn 
ects it has produced on an innumerable multitude of 
men, and raised many to that eaalted state of moral ex- 
cellence, which has made them patterns and benefactors 
to the whole human race. These are indisputable facts, 
—to which we might add, the general blessings it has dif- 
fused over the whole civilized world; which owes to the 
Gospel whatever it possesses above the most savage na- 
tions.—Finally, let st be further considered, that it is 
only necessary for Hindooism to prevail universaily, and 
the world becomes immediately covered with darkness, 
without a single ray of light; with vice, without a ves- 
tige of genuine morality, and with misery, without the 
‘least mixture of rational and pure happiness, Jet Chris- 
tianity, on the contrary, be universally embraced, its spi- 
rit imbibed, and its precepts obeyed, and wars will cease 
to the ends of the earth—ignorance and superstition will 
be banished—injustice and oppression removed—jails, 
chains, and gibbets, rendered unnccessary—pure mora- 
lity, flowing from the religion of the heart, will diffuse 
universal happiness, and earth become the vestibule of 
heaven, 


The author would here have closed these observations, 
but as many: of the remarks scattered up and down in this 
x2 
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work, on the manners, the character, and moral condition 
of the Hindoos, will, he fears, appear to some of his 
readers harsh and over-coloured, he cannot believe that 
he should be doing justice to a subject so important, or to 
his own character, if he were to leave these statements to 
rest on his solitary testimony; and if he did not avail 
himself of the powerful name and unquestioned veracity, 
ofa gentleman from whose testimony there can be no ap- 
peal, and who has, in the succceding extracts, as perfectly 
caught the moral features and very expression of t 
character of the Hindoo as though the whole nation 
had sat to him, and he had been the very Reynolds of his 
age. This testimony will be found in Mr. Grant's 
Observations on the State of Society among the Asiatic 
Subjects of Great Britain, partitularly with respect to 
Morals ; and the means of improving it. Written chiefly 
in the year 1792.— Ordered, by the House of Commons, 
to be printed, 15 June 1813.” 


In prosecuting the proposed inquiry, the state of 
society and manners among the people of Hindostan, 
and more particularly among those who inhabit our terri- 
tories, becomes in the first place a special object of atten- 
tion It is an object which perhaps has never yet re- 
ceived that distinct and particular consideration, to which 
from its importance in a political and moral view, it 
is entitled. 


“ Jt has suited the views of some philosophers to repre- 
.eent that people as amiable and respectable ; and a few 
late travellers have chosen rather to place some softer 
traits of their characters in an engaging lights; than to give 
a just delineation of the whole. The generality hawever 
of these who have written concersing Hindostan, appear 
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to have concurred in affirming what foreign residents 
there have as gencrally thought, nay, what the natives 
themselves, freely acknowledge of each other, that they 
are a people exceedingly depraved. 


6 In proportion as we have become better acquainted 
with them, we have found this description applicable in a 
sense beyond the conception even of forme: travellers. 
The writer of this paper, after spending many years 
in India, and a considerable portion of them in the inte- 
rior of our provinces, inhabited almost entirely hy 
natives, towards whom whilst acknowledging lits views of 
their general character, he always lived in bubits of good 
will, is obliged to add his testimony to all preceding evi- 
dence, and to avow that they exhibit human nature ina 
very degraded humiliating state, and are at once, objects 
of disesteem, and of commisseration. Discriminations in 
so vast a body as the whole Hindoo people, there must be ; 
though the general features are very similar. 


“ Among that people, the natives of Bengal rank low ; 
and these as best known and forming the largest division 
of our Asiatic subjects, are held more particularly in view 
in this essay. ‘I'he Mahomedans who are mixed with 
them, may, in regard to manners and morals, often 
be comprehended under the same observations ; but some- 
thing distinct shall afterwards be subjoined concerning 
them. 


4¢ Of the Bengalize, then, it is true most generally 

that they are destitute, to a wonderful degree, of those 

qualities which are requisite to the security 4nd comfort 

of soetety.' They want truth, honesty, and good faith, in 

an ‘extteme, of which “European Society furnishes no 
¥ 3 
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example. In Europe those principles are the standard 
of character and credit; men who have them not are 
still solicitous to maintain the reputation of them, and 
those who are known to be devoid of them sink into con- 
tempt. It is notsoin Bengal. The qualities themselves 
are so generally gone, that men’ do not found their pre- 
tension in society upon them; they take no pains to 
aequire or to keep up the credit of possessing them. 
Those virtues are not the tests by which connections and 
associations are regulated ; nor does the absence of them, 
however plain and notorious, greatly lower any one 
in pubhe estimation, nor strip him of his acquaintance. 
Wani of veracity especially, 1s so habitual, that sf a man 
has truth to defend, he will hardly fail to recur to false- 
hood for its support. In matters of interest, the use of 
lying seems so natural, that it gives no provocation, 
it is treated as an excusable indulgence, a mode of pro- 
ceeding from which general toleration has taken away of- 
fence, and the practice of cheating, pilfering, tricking, and 
imposing, in the ordinary transactions of life are so com- 
mion, that the Hindoos seem to regard them as they 
do natural evils, against which they will defend them. 
selves as well as they can, but at which rt would be idle 
tobeangry. Very flagrant breaches of truth and honesty 
pass without any deep or lasting stain. ‘he scandalous 
conduct of Tippoo in recently denying to Lord Cornwal- 
lis, in the face of the world, the existence of that capitu- 
Jation* which he had shamefully broken, was merely 
an example of the manners of the country, where such 
things occur in common life every day, 


«In the worst parts of Europe, there are no doubt 


'* Coinrbetere, 
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great numbers of men who are sincere, upright, and con- 
scientious. In Bengal, a man of real veracity and inte- 
gerity 18 a great phenomenon: one conscientious in 
the whole of his conduct, it is to be feared, is an unknown 
character. Every where m this quarter of the globe, 
there 18 still much generous trust and confidence, and 
men are surprised when they find themselves deceived. 
In Bengal, distrust is awake in all transactions; bargains 
and agieements are nade with mutual apprehensions of 
breach of faith, conditions and seeurities are multiplied, 
and failure in them excites little o: no surprise. 


“ A serious proposal made te a native, that he should 
be guided inali his intercourses and dealings by the prin- 
ciples of (ruth and justice, would be regarded as weak and 
impracticable. “ Do you hnow,” he would reply, “ the 
character of all those with whom I have to act? How 
can | subsist if I take advantage of nobody, while every 
person takes advantage of'me ?” I'rauds, deceptions, eva- 
sions, and procrastinations, 10 every line of life, in all pro- 
fessions, perpetually occur ; and forgeries also are often 
resorted to with iittle scruple. 


“If confidence is fiom necessity or credulity at any 
time reposed, it 1s considered by the other party as the 
season of harvest. Few will omit to seize such an oppor- 
tunity of profit. The chief agent or steward of a land- 
holder or of a merchant, will commonly endeavoui to 
transfer to himself what he can gradually puiloi of 
the property and the influence of his principal ; this agent 
is in the mean time preyed upon in a similar way, though 
on a smaller scale, by his dependents, especially if pros- 
perity has rendered him less vigilant. But suppose him, 
by a slow, stleat, and systematic pursuit, to have accumu- 

y4 
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lated a Jarge fortune, and to leave it on his death to his 
san; the son, rich and indolent, is in turn imperceptibly 
fleeced by his domestic, 


* Menial servants who have been long in place, and 
have even evinced a real attachment to their masters, are 
nevertheless in the habitual practice of pilfering from 
them. Ifa nephew is entrusted by an uncle, or a son by 
his father, with the management of his concerns, there is 
no certainty that he will not set up a separate iuterest of 
his own. Wardships, and executorships, trusts of the 
most necessary and sacred kind, which all men leaving 
property and infant children must repose in surviving 
friends, are in too many instances grossly abused. The 
confidence to which the Bengalize are most true, is in the 
ease of illicit practices, on which oceasions they act upon 
a point of honour, 


“ Even the Europeans, though in general possessed of 
power and of comparative strength of character, which 
makes them to be particularly feared, yet as often as they 
are careless or credulous in their transactions with the 


Bengalize, find that they have fallen into the hands of 
harpies.* 


© “Tf the reader should hee adsert to the many laige fortunes which are 
brought from India, and thence infer that the Europeans make their own 
part good theie, notwithstanding all the dishonest altsfices of the Hindoos 
whom they are obliged to employ, he may be answered, that according to the 
judgment of the person who writes this, the great mass of the for tunes now 
acquired, is not by any mode of extortion or exaction taken out of the 
pockets of individuals. A considerable portion of it 18 derived fiom 
the offices, salaries, contracts, and emoluments, enjoyed under government. 
Another portion from commerce, particularly fureign commerce, in which 
Europeans have superior enterprize, character, and advantage. And if any 
part js obtained by forbidden means, still the acquisition mayJz general be 
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“‘ Through the influence of similar principles, power 
entrusted to a native of Hindostan seldom fails of being 
exercised tyrannically, or perverted to the purposes of 
injustice. Official, or ministerial employments of all 
sorte, and in all gradations, are generally used as means 
of peculation. 


“ Tt has already appeared that the distribution of jus- 
tice, whenever it has been committed to natives, whether 
Hindoos or Mahomedans, has commonly*become a traffic 
in venality ; the best cause being obliged to pay for success, 
and the worst having the opportunity of purchasing it. 
Money has procured acquittance even for murder. Such 
is the power of money, that no crime is more frequent, 
hardly any less thought of, than perjury. It is no extraor- 
dinary thing to see two sets of witnesses swearing directly 
contrary to each other, and to find, upon a minute inves- 
tigation, that few probably of the evidences on either 
side have a competent knowledge of the matter in ques- 
tion. Now as these corruptions begin not in the practice 
of the courts of law, but have their origin in the charac- 
ter of the people, it is just to state them in illustration of 
that character; for although the legal reforms introduced 
by Lord Cornwallis will purify, it may be hoped, the foun- 
tains of justice, yet the best administration of law will 
not eradicate the internal principles of depravity. 


tiaced ultimately to what is stiuctly public property, not the property of pri- 
vate individuals, These slight remarks aie thrown out as worthy the con- 
sideration of thase persons, who without cxabunation o1 mquiy are apt to 
suspect, that every fortune gamed 1p India is got by extortion. More might 


be added apon the subject, but 1t would not suit the design of the present 
work.” 


* “There may be exceptions; lorahim Ali Khan of Benares is reckoned 
a manof probity.” 
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“ Selfishness, in a word, unrestrained hy principle, 
operates universally; and money, the grand instrument 
of selfish gratifications, may be called the supreme idol of 
the Hindoos. Depmved for the most part of political 
power, and destitute of } Idness of spint, but formed for 
business, artful, frugal, and , erseveiing, they are abso bed 
in schemes for the gratification of avarice. 


“ The tendency of that abandoned selfishness is to set 
“every man’s hand against every man,” either in projects, 
er in acts of open force. Fiom violence however, fear 
interposes {o restraui them. The people of the lower 
provinces in particular, with an exception of the military 
easte, are as dastardly as they aie unprincipled. ‘They 
seek their ends by mean artrfices, low cunning, intrigue, 
falschood, seivility, and hypocritical obscquiousness. ‘Lo 
superiors they appear full of reverence, of humble and 
willing submission, and readiness to do every thing that 
may be required of them; and as long as they discern 
something either to expect or to fear, they are wonder- 
fully patient of slights, neglects, and injuries. But under 
ull this apparent passiveness and meanness of temper, 
they are immoveably persisting in their secret views. 
With inferiors, they 1demnily themselves by an indulgence 
of the feelings which were controuled before, and towards. 
dependents, especially towards those whom an official 
situation subjects to their authority, they carry themselves 
with the mean pride of low minds [a the inferior, and 
by far the most numerous class of the community, where 
each man is nearly on a Jevel with his neighbour, the na- 
tive character appears with less disguise. The passions 
have a freer range, and new consequences are scen to re- 
suit. from the absence of the primary virtues of society. 
Diseord, hatred, abuse, slanders, injuries, complaints, and 
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litigations, all the effects of selfishness unrestrained by 
principle, prevail to a surprizing degree. They over- 
spread the land. they come perpetually before all men in 
authority. The deliberate mal.ce, the falsehood, the ca- 
lummes, and the avowed enmity with which the people 
pursue each other, and sometimes from father to son, offer 
a yery mortifying view of the human character. No 
stranger can sit down among them without being struck 
with this temper of malevolent contention and animosity, 
as a prominent feature in the character of this society. 
It is seen in every village, the inhabitants hve among 
each other in a sort of repulsive state, nay it enters into 
almost every fiuntly. Seldom is there a houshold without 
its ternal divisions, and lasting enmities, most common- 
ly too on the score of interest. ‘The women partake of 
this spit of discord. Held in slavish subjection by the 
men, they rise in furtous passions against each other, 
which vent themselves in such loud, virulent, and inde- 
cent railings, as are hardly to he heard in any other part 
of the world. 


“¢ Though the Bengalize in general have not sufficieat 
resolution to vent their resentments against each other in 
open combat, yet robberies, thefts, burglartes, river pira- 
cies, and all sorts of'depredations where darkness, secrecy, 
or surprize can give advantage, are exceeding}; common, 
and have been so in every past period of which any ac- 
count is extant. There are castes of robbers and thieves, 
who consider themselves acting in their proper profession, 
and having umted thew fanulics, train therr children to 
it. No where in the world are ruflians more adroit or 
more hardened. ‘Troops of these banditt, it is well 
known, are generally employed or harboured by the ze- 
mindars of the districts, who are sharers in their booty. 
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They frequently make attacks in bodies, and on those 
ogeasions murder is very common, But besides these re. 
gular corps, multitudes of individuals employ themselves 
in despoiling their neighbours. Nor ts it only in large 
and populous places and their vicinity, that such violences 
are practised; no part of the country, no village is safe 
frém them. Complaints of depredations in every quarter, 
on the highways, on the water as well as the land are per- 
petual. Though these are the crimes more immediately 
within the reach of justice, and though numbers of cri- 
minals have been, and are executed, the evils still subsist, 
Doubtless the corrupt admimstration of criminal justice 
ia Bengal, for many years under the authority of the Na- 
bob, has greatly aggravated disorders of this nature ; but 
they have their origin from remoter springs. Robbers 
among the Hindoos, and frequently thieves also, are 
educated from their infancy in the belief that their pro- 
fession is a right one. Noray of instruction reaches them 
to convince them of the contrary, and the feeble stirrings 
of natural conscience are soon overborne by example and 
practice. Besides this, they hold, in common with other 
Hindoos, the principle of fatalism, which in their case has 
most pernicious effects. They believe that they are des- 
tined by an inevitable necessity to their profession, and to 
all that shall befal them in it; they therefore go on with- 
out compunction, and are prepared to resign hfe, when- 
ever the appointed period shall come, with astonishing 
indifference ; considering the law that condemns them, 
not as the instrument of justice, but as the power of a 
etronger party. Ard here again it is evident, that a ra- 
dieal change in principle must be produced, before a spi- 
nit of rapine, thus nourished, can be cured. 


* Benevolence bas been represented as a leading prin- 
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eiple in the minds of the Hindoos; but those who make 
this assertion know little of their character. How is it 
possible that benevolence should be vigorous where jus~ 
tice, truth, and good faith are so greatly wanting? Certain 
modes indeed of distributiag victuals to mendicants, and 
a scrupulous abstinence from some sorts of animal food, 
are prescribed by the religion of the Hindoos. But the 
ostentatious distribution 13 frequently commutative ; an 
offering from the gain of iniquity bestowed on idle and 
sturdy priests. And though a Hindoo would shrink with 
horror from the idea of directly slaying a cow, which is 
a sacred animal among them, yet'he who drives one in 
his cart, galled and excoriated as she often is hy the yoke, 
beats her unmercifully from hour to hour, without any 
care or consideration of the consequence. Though there- 
fore the institution of the two practices in question, may 
be urged as an argument for the originally benevolent 
turn of the religion which enjoined them, it will not at 
all follow, that individuals, who in future ages perform 
them in obedience to that religion, must also be benevo- 
lent; and he who is crucl even to that creature for which 
he is taught by his religion to entertain the highest reves 
rence, gives the strongest proof of an unfeeling dispasi- 
tion. It is true that in many cases they are strict in ob- 
serving forms. ‘These are indeed their religion, and the 
foundation of their hopes; their castes are implicated in 
them, and in their castes their civil state and comfort. Bui 
of the sentiments which the forms would seem te indicate, 
they are totally regardless. Though from the physteat 
structure of their bodies they are easily susceptible of 
impressions, yet that they have little real tenderness of 
mind, seems very evident from several cicumstasces 
The first that shall be mentioned is the shocking barbarity 
oftheir punishments. The cutting off legs, hands, noses, 
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and ears, putting out of eyes, and other penal iaflictions 
of a similar kind, all performed in the coarsest manner, 
abundantly justify our argument. 


“ A similar disposition to cruelty is lkewise shown in 
their treatment of vanquished enemies. And in general 
a Want of sensibility jor others 1s a very eminent cha- 
racteristic of this people. The apathy with which a Hindoo 
views all persons and interests unconnected with himself; 
1s such as excites the indignation of Europeans. At any 
rate his regards extend but to a very narrow circle. Pa- 
triotism is absolutely unkuewn im Hindostan. 


“ These observations lead us to another striking proof 
of want of benevolence in the Hindoos; namely, then 
deficiency of natural allection. It 1s admitted that ex- 
amples are not very uncomion of parents who show much 
tenderness to their children, especially during their in- 
faney; but instances on the other side are co general, as 
clearly to mark the dispositions of the people. The fol- 
lowing fact is one ont of many, by which this assertion 
might be justified. In the seareity of grain which pre- 
vatted about Calcutta in the year 1788, a gentleman then 
high, now still highcr in office there, ordered his servants 
to buy any children that might be brought for sale, (for 
in times of dearth Hindoo parents frequently sell their 
offepring,) and to tell their mothers that when the searcity 
should be over, they might come again and receive their 
children back. Of about twenty thus humanely preserved, 
most of whom were females, only three were ever enquired 
for by their mothers. ‘The scarcity was neither extreme 
nor long. The unnatural parents cannot be supposed to 
have perished from want, for each received money for her 
child, and by the liberal contribution of the inhabitants 
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of Caleutta, and chiefly of the Europeans, rice was distri- 
buted daily to multitudes at various stations about the 
city. And yet notwithstanding this facility of obtaining 
food, a woman was at that time scen, in broad day, to 
throw away her iafant child upon the high road. Most 
of the slaves in Hindostan (where they are used only for 
domestic services) haye lost their freedom by the act of 
their parents. If the necessity 1s such at times as to lead 
to this expedient, is 1f not also an occasion to call forth 
the warmth of parental affection? Filial and paternal af- 
fection appear equally defictent among them; and in the 
conjugal relation, the characteristic indifference of the 
people is also discernible among those who come most 
within the sphere of European observation, namely, the 
lower oiders. 


*¢ The domestic state of the better ranks is more cone 
cealed from general view , but fiom the hnowledge which 
is acquired, and from the peculiar usages by which mare 
riage is governed among the Ilindoos, we have no reason 
to believe that it 15 often sweetened by genrions attach= 
ment or rational enjoyment. ‘The parties betrothed by 
their parents whilst mere childien, ti ansplanted with 
minds uncultivated and mexperienced, fiom the maternal 
zenana’ into one of their own, united whilst reason is still 
in its infancy, can give little more account of the situation 
in which they find themselves than animals of a lower 
species. Affection and choice have had no influence in 
this connection, nor does it often happen that the former 
is studied ‘gad improved. The part.cs continue passive 
under that law which first brought them together. Ac. 
cording to the despotic manners of the East, the husband 


* The private apartments of the women, 
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is lord, and the wife a servant; seldom does he think of 
making her a companion or a fiiend. Polygamy, which 
is tolerated among the Hindoos, tends stil] more to destroy 
all rational domestic society. The honour of the family, 
and the pregervation of its caste, the most awful of its 
concerns, depends on the reputation of the wife. She is 
secluded from all eyes but those of her nearest relations, 
and the most terrifying and disgraceful punishments are 
held out against misconduct. From so early a union, and 
such subsequent care, Europeans may suppose that order 
and decorum reign in the Hindoo zenanas; but the con- 
clusion is founded on conjecture, rather than upon actual 
knowledge. The profound reserve and caution observed 
by the men in their conduct, and even in their conversa- 
tion, respecting their family connections, keep all foreign- 
er's at a distance ; and it is to the honour of the English, 
that there is perhaps no instance of their attempting an 
invasion of the domestic recesses of the Hindoos. But 
those who have an opportunity of living among the natives 
in the interior of the country, see reasons for apprehend- 
ing that the purity of the female character is not always 
so well preserved in reality, as in appearance. 


“Ina Feaidence of several years entirely among the 
natives, the present writer heard so many charges of irre- 
gularity, and saw so many disordeis among the inferior 
ranks, that he could not but believe the existence of a 
gross laxity of behaviour and principle in this great branch 
of morals, in some degree at least reachiag to the better 
clasdes. But the disgrace and loss whicli foliow to the 
family from the proof of dishonour in the wife, are such 
as to induce the parties concerned to hush up all matters 
of that | sort, and to take their revenge in some secret way ; 
they will seldom seek redress openly, unless the affair has 
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akready become notorious. Accusations by others of such 
contaminations in families, are very common among the 
lower Hindoos, and scandals of the same kind pass among 
the hngher orders. Enimity, it 1s true, may be supposed 
to have it» share in these charges; it may occasionally 
fabricate them, and is undoubtedly active in bringing them 
forward. but that it should always invent them, and 
should persevere im a succession of tuventions which ex- 
perience was ever ready to diseredif, 15 not to be conceived. 
The truth is, the Hindoo writers, and the Hndoo laws, 
express the wor-t opinion of thar women, and scem to 
place all security in vigilance, none im principle. And 
indeed what fund of priveipJe can minds which have re- 
ceived no improvement in education, and in which reason 
as yet has hardly begun to act, carry mto a premature and 
unchosen conjugal relation? a 1elation, the early com- 
meneement of which, 15 probably to be ascribed to the 
apprehension of parents for the conduct of their children. 
Tmperious dominion, seclusion and terror, are the means 
afterwards used, to enforce the fidelity of the wife. But 
opportunities of guilt are not wanting. In the hours of 
business, men are generally at a distance fiom the retire- 
ments of the women; they are often, and for considerable 
periods, far from home; females, who are the great instru- 
ments of corrupting their own sex, are permitted access to 
the zenanas; besides the Hindoo Jaw allows women to 
converse with Soneassees, a set of vagrant devotees, some 
of them most indecent im their appearance. The con- 
sequences are such as might be expected. 


“ It is not however asserted or believed, that the in- 
fection of depravity has overspread the whole mass of 
females, many of whom, doomed to joyless confinement 
through life, and a violent premature death, are perhaps 
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among the most inoffensive and suffering of the Hindoo 
race. As to the men, they are under Iittle restratnt from 
moral considerations. The laws of caste impose restric- 
tions and fines for offences of the nature in question, so 
far as that distinction is concerned, but leave great scope 
for new connections, and for promtscuous intercourse, 
which is matter of little seruple or observation. Recep- 
tacles for women of infamous character are every where 
licensed, and the women themselves have a place in scciety. 
The female dancers, who are of this order, mahe the prin- 
cipal figure in the entertainments of ceremony given by 
the great. Indecency is the basis of their exhibitions ; yet 
dildien and young persons of both sexes are permitted 
to be present at these shows, which have admittance even 
into the principal zenanas.* Licentious connections are 
therefore most common, though subsisting apparently 
without that intoxication of passion which huriies on the 
mind against conviction, and carried on without much 
concealment, nay almost with the insenubility of brutes. 
On such points, the Hindoos seem to advert to no rule 
except what the law enjoins, there 1s no sentiment, dif- 
fused at large through couety, which attaches shamé to 
criminality. Wide and fatal are the etlects of this cor- 
ruption of manners ; a corruptivn not stopping here, but 
extending even lo the unnatural practice cf the ancient 
Heathens, though in these the Mahomedans are si}! more 
abandoned.” 


®& Lord Cornwallhs, soon after his ariival in Bengal, refused te be present 
at an entertainment of this sort, to which he was invited by the Nubob.’’ 
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TO THE FOUR VOuUMES, 


A. 


Acharyii, froma, prep and chiirii, to go. 

Achiimiinii, from a, grep. and chiim, to drink. 

Adee-Gitinthii, trom adee, first, and gritint’hii, a book. 

Adityii, a name of the sun, who 1s called the son of Uditee. 

Adtiri-Singhasiinii-vriti, from adiiri, honour, Smgha- 
stint, a throne, and yriitit, a vow. 

Agén-Ukbiiree. fiom accn, a law, and Ukbiirti, the name 
of a well-known empcror. 

Agiimit-VagéCshit, from agiimii, the name of one of the 
Tiintriis, vak, a word, and ecshii, lord; the god of 
speech, a name of Vithiisptitee. 

Aliiyii, a dwelling, froma, prep. and lec, to dissolve. 

Angiriisti, the son of Unegnriis. 

Anlukd, from thiin, a day, the ceremonies or food of 
the day. 

Aniindii-Nathti, the lord of joy, fiom antind’, joy, and 
nat “hii, a lord. 

Aniindit-Miiyce¢, fiom antindii, joy. 

Ariinyi-Shiishvhee, trom ditinyit, a forest, and Shiisht’- 
hee, the name cf a goddess. 

Asharhti; this month is named from the stellar mansion 
Usharha. 

Ashriimti, from a, prep. and shriimii- labour. 
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Ashwini; this month is naméd from the stellar mansion 
Ushwinéé, the name of a mare. 

Ashoogii, from ashao, speed, and gtim, to go. 

Asiinii, from as, to sit. 

Atma, from a, augmentative, and tit, to move continually. 

Atmii-Déviita, from atmi, self, and dévilta, a god, a 
guardian deity. 

Atmi-Bhoo, from atmii, self, and bhd6, existence. 

Ayooshtomij, from ayoos, life-time, and stomt, a sacrifice. 

Ayiinii-Goshi, the husband of Radha, the favourite mis- 
tress of Krishnoo. 


B. 


Badyiikart, from badyii, music, and kree to do. 

Balii-Gopalii, from bali, a child, go, a cow, and palii, 
a feeder. 

Bamiinii, small. 

Bancha-Rami, from bancha, desire, and Ramii. 

Bhaee-Gooroo-Vilee, from bhaee, a brother, and goo- 
roo, a teacher. 

Bhagiivittii, from Bhiigiviit, divine. 

Bhargiivii, the son of Biirigoo. 

Bhariti-Virshi, from Bhiritii, and viirshii, a place. 

Bhasha, a dialect, from bhash, to speak. 

Bhashyii, from Bhasha, a tongue. 

Bhaskiirti, from bhas, light, and hree, to do. 

Bheémii-Chiindéc, from bhéemii, terrific, and chiindee, 
furious. 

Bhogiiviitee, from bhogii, to endure or enjoy, 

Bhoirtivii, the fear-exciting, from bhiiyé, fear. 

Bhoiriiveé, the wife of Bhoiriivii. 

Bhoiriivééchikrii; Bhoiriivet is a name of Doorga, and 
chukrii signifies a circle. 
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Bhdd-Koilasit, from bhdd, the earth, and Koilasii, the 
name of a mountain. 

Bhoo-Lokii, from bhoo, the earth, and loki, a world. 

Bhootéshii, fiom bhooti, great, and Géshii, a Jord. 

Bhootii, the primary elements, from bhoo, to be. 

Bhootii-Shooddhee; bhootit signifies the four elements, 
and shooddhee, purification. 

Bhooviinéshii, from bhooviini, the world, and Géshii, 
lord. 

Bhoovii-lohii, from bhoovii, the sky, and lokti, a world. 

Bhidrit-Kaleé, from bhidrii, goodness, and Kalcé, a 
goddess. 

Bhiigivitcs, the wife of Bhiiguvan. 

Bhiigiiviit-Geeta, from Bhigiivit, divine, and geéta, a 
hymn. 

Bhiktee-Rtisamiiti-Sindhoo, from bhiiktee, devotion, 
riisii, juice, timritt, the water of life, and sindhoo, 
the sea 

Bhivantindit, from bhiivi, the world, and aniindi, joy. 

Bhiivané@, from Bhiivit, a name of Shivi. 

Bhiivishyiit, from bhoo, to be. 

Boodhashtiiméé, from Boodhi, Mercury, and ishtiimee, 
the eighth lunar day, 

Boodboodi, a bubble, 

Boodhii, the sage of this name. 

Booddhi-Siitwii, from booddhee, the understanding, and 
stitwt, the quality leading to truth. 

Bouddhi, from Booddhii : he who acknowledges as God 
only biddhee, or the understanding. 

Boudhi-sarii, the essence of the Booddt philosophy. 

Bramhec, from Brtimha. 

Bramhiinée, the wife of a bramhiin. 

Bramhiini, he who knows Briimhi, from Briimhd. 


Brtimha, from vrih, to increase. 
z3 
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Briimhastrii, from Briimha, and tistrii, a weapon. 

Brimhottiri, from briimhiin, and ootiirii, belonging to. 

Briimbii, froin vrih, to increase. 

Brimhiichareé, from Briimhi, and chir, to move. 

Briimhiicharyii, the profession of a Briimhiicharéé. 

Briimhi-Ditthi, from Bitimhii, and diitti, given. 

Briimhii-Pootrii; pootrii means a son. 

Briimhii-Gnaneé, from Briimhi, and gnanéé, the wise. 

Briimhiushee, from Briimhii, and rishee, a sage. 

Briimhii-Voivirttt, from Bittmht, and voiviirtii, mani- 
festation. 

Biijréc, from biyrii, a weapon, a thunderbolt. 

Biilaratce, fiom bili, strength, and tratee, au enemy. 

Bile, fom bili, strength. 

Bilii-Ramit, fiom biilit, strength, and Rami. 

Birgii-bhe¢ma, from biirgii, a company, and bhééma, 
the tertific. 

Biistrii-Hitriinii, from viistrii, clothes, and hitriinii, to 
steal. 


€. 
Calcutta, from Walika, (Kal¢¢) and iit, to move. 
Chamiinda, fiom charoo, good, and iniindii, a head 
Chamiirii, a tan made of the hair of the cow of 'Partary 
Chandalii, a low cast of shoodriis, fiom chundn, furious, 
and iilii, to ge 
Chandi, from chitudrit, the moon. 
Chapiira-Shishvhée, from chapira, to press, and Shiisht’- 
heé, the name of a goddess. 
Charvyakii, from charvo, insinuating, and vak, a word. 
Chariinti, from chiir, to go. 
Chasakoiviirtii; chasa sigufies a cultivator of the 
ground, and koivirtit, a fisherman. 
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Chaya, a shadow, fiom cha, a covering, or disappearance. 

Chinnii-Mistiiha, from chinnii, cut off, and miistitki, 
a head, 

Chiriin-J eesti, from chit, along period, aud ycevit, Ife. 

Chitit-Goopta, from chite it, to write, and goo) Ui, hidden. 

Chitriihootii, fiom chitrit, speckled, and hootii, the peak 
of a hill or mountain. 

Choitrii, the name of a month; from Chitra, a tuna 
mansion. 

Choitiinyii, from chétini, the living. 

Choora-Niiriinii, fiom choora, the bunch of har on the 
crown of the head, and hice, to do 

Chorit-Punchashtha, from chert, to steal, and piincha- 
shit, fifty. 

Chiilti. to go, from chiil, to go. 

Chithii, a round weapon, from ehiik, to return a blow, 
to rebound. ‘ 

Chiitndéc, trom chiindu, furrous. 

Chiindtha, fiom ehtindu, iuisons. 

Chitndéé-Mitudiipii, fiom chundct, the goddess, Chiin- 
déO and mundiipir, a house 

Chiindogta, fium chiindt, furious, and oogrii, wrathful 

Chiindiika, the rays of the moon. 

Chiindrii, from chiid, to shine. 

Chiindrii-Shehhtiri, from chiindia, the moon, and shék- 
hii, a mountain peak. 

China ti-Rayii. from chiindsd, the moon, and rayii, a title. 

Chiind:t-Pi tibhoo, the last word signifies lord. 

Chiindii, furious, from chiid, to race. 

Chiindti-Nayika, fiom chiindii, fusious, and nayrka, a 
female attendant on Doorga. 

Chittmutkarii, from chitemiin, shin, and hiee, to do. 

Chirtht, from chir, to go, 

Chiiriinii, that on which a person goe-, fiom chiir, to go. 


Chitoor-Aniinti, fiom chtiteor, four, and antini, a face. 
zk 
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Danii, from da, to give. 

Danii-Khindii, from danii, a gift, and kundi, a piece. 

Daniivii, the sons of Diinoo. 

Darince, from dréé, to tear or crack. 

Dasii, a slave. 

Data, a giver, from da, to give. 

Dayii-Bhagii, from dayii, an inheritance, and bhagi, 
share. 

Dayii-Tiittwii ; tiittwii means exactitude, or truth. 

Déhi, from dih, to collect or increase. 

Dévaliiyii, from dévii, a god, and aliiyi, a house 

DévcE, the feminine of dévii, a god. 

Dévottiirii, from dévit, and ootiirti, belonging to. 

Dévii, from dis, to play. 

Deévii-Diittii, from Dévii, a god, and duttii, given. 

Dévii-Sénii, trom dévii, a god,eand séna, a soldier. 

Déviijyanee, from dévii, a god, and jaya, a wife. 

Déviirshee, from dévi, a god, and rishee, a sage. 

Déviihcée, the daughter of Déviikii. 

Deepika, a light. 

Dhanyti-Rdé6pa, from dhanii, rice, and rodpt, form. 

Dharithij, from dhree, to hold. 

Dhariina, from dhree, to hold. 

Dhodmavititéé, from dhoomri, smoke. 

Dhoomrolochiint, from dhodmii, smoke, and lochtini, 
the eye. 

Dhova, from dhav, to cleanse. 

Dhritee, from dhree, to sustain. 

Dhiintinjityi, from dhiint, riches, and jee, to conquer. 

Dhirmil-sétoo, from dhiirmii, religion, and sétoo, a 
bridge, or dam. 

Dhirmi-T’hakoort, from dhiirmi, religion, and tha- 
koorti, alord. 
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Dhirmi-Rajii, from dhiirmit, and rajiin, hing. 

Dhiirmi-Bhanoo, from dhiirmii, religion, and bhanoo, 
splendour. 

Dhyaniti, from dhyoi, to think. 

Digumbiiiit, fiom dish, a point of the compass, and tia- 
biri, cloth. 

Dig-V 1ityii, fiom dish, the quarters of the earth, and viji- 
yli, conquest. 

Ditee, the wife of Diiksht. 

Divahirti, from diva, day, and hiirti, from kree, to do. 

Divits-piitee, from dib, heaven, and piitee, lord. 

Doitvii, the sons of Ditee. 

Doitsaree, from doityt, a giant, and tiree, an enemy. 

Doityti-Gooroo, from doityti, a giant, and goorov, a 
teacher. 

Doiiignit, from dorvit, fate, and gua, to know. 

Doli, from dool, te swing. 

Doolali, from dooliibhti, obtained with pain. 

Doorga, difficult of access, from door, prep. and giim, 
to go. 

Dooryodhiini, from door, prep. and yodhiinii, war. 

Doshii, from deoshii, evil. 

Dootéé-Siimbodhi, from dootét, a female messenger, 
and siimbodhi, a call. 

Droohinitt, from drooh, to injure. 

Dronacharyii, from dronii, a measure of capacity, and 
acharyii, a teacher. 

Diiivyii-Goont, from driivyit, a thing, and goonii, a 
quality. 

Driivyii, a thing. 

Dakshit, clever, from ditksh, to act quichly. 

Diikshinachareé, from ditkshini, the mght (hand), and 
acharin, acting, 
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Diindaviii, from diindit, a walhing-stick; to fall in a 
straight posture like a stick, at the foot of a brambtin. 

Diindii-Dhtirii, from dindii, a staff, and dhrec, to hold. 

Diindé?, fiom diindti, a stafl 

Diindii-Shooku, from dtingshii, to bite. 

Dirpiinii, from disp, to shine. 

Diirshiinii, from drish, to see. 

Diishii-Bhooyii, from diishiin, ten, and bhoojii, an arm. 

Dishti-Koomari, from dushiin, ten, and koomari, a son. 

Diishii- Dik-Palii ; palit signifies the cherishing of a person. 

Dishiima-Padshahe¢-gitinthi, fiom diishtimii, the tenth 
badshah, and griint hii, a book. 

Dushithiira, from diishtin, ten, and hree, to take away. 

Dishii-Rtivhii, from diishiin, ten, and riithii, a chariot. 

Diiitatiéyti, from Duttit, a gift, and atacyii, from Utree, 
a sage. 

Dwadushatmi, fiom dwadiishi, twelve, and atmiin, form. 

Dwapiiii, from dwa, the second, and ptiii, after. 

Dwéepii, anisland, from dwee, two, and ap, water. 

Dwuyii-rajii, fiom dwijtl, twice-born, and tajii. 

Dwoimatoorii, from dwee, two, and matree, a mother. 

Dyoomiinee, from div, the sky, and miinee, a precious 
stone. 


E. 

Eeshwii, the glonieus, fiom Cesh, to be grand. 
Ekamrit-Kaniini, from ¢ku, one, amrit, a mango tree, 

and kaniinti, a forest. 
Ekii-Dintii, from ékii, one, and dimtii, a tooth. 
Eeshit, the glorious. 
Eeshwiirii, the same. 
Eeshwiréé, the feminine of Géshwirit. 
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Ganii, a song, from goi, to sing. 

Ganiipiityii, from giinti, a company, and piitee, a lord. 

Gayiitrec, from go, to sing. 

Géésh-Pitee, from gir, a word, and piitee, a lord. 

Géta, from gor, to sing. 

Geécrtii, from gui, to sing. 

Ghatii, a flight of steps, from ghiitt, to move. 

Ghee, from gritii, clarified butter. 

Ghoshi, from goosh, to sound. 

Gritacheé, a heavenly courtezan, from ghrita, clarified 
butter, and tinch, to worship. 

Guiréeshit, fiom giree, a mountam, and Geshii, a lord. 

Giloii, from glo1, to be sad, or to fade. 

Gnanee, from gua, wisdom. 

Guan, from gna, to know. 

Gnanii-Ritneviilee, fiom gnanii, wisdom, riitna, a pre- 
clous stone, and aviilec, a train. 

Goohii, a secret place, from gooh, to hide or cover. 

Goohy ti, from goohyii, requiring to be concealed. 

Ge-médhii, from go, a cow, and médhi, fiesh. 

Goonii, a quality, from goonii, to advise. 

Goonit-Sindhoo, fiom goonii, qualities, and sindhoo, the 
sea. 

Gooroo-Pi iisadii, from gooroo, a teacher, and prisadii, 
a favour, grace. 

Gopalii, fiom go, a cow, and palii, a nourishing. 

Gopé¢-Nat’hii, from gopeéé, the wife of a milkman, and 
nathii, a lord. 

Gooptayii-Dhootii, from gooptii, concealed, and tiviid- 
hootii, to renounce. ; 

Gooptee-Para, from gooptii, hidden, and para, a divi- 
sion of a town. 

Gooroo, a teacher, from gree to make known. 
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Gooroo-Mookhée, from gooroo, a teacher, and mook- 
héé, belonging to the mouth. 

Gooroomiitit, from gooroo, a teacher. 

Goriikshi, from go, a cow, and riiksh, to save. 

Gosht’hi-Yatra, from gosht’hi, a cow-pen, and yatra, 
to go. 

Goswaméé, from go, a cow, and swamin, a master. 

Gotribhid, from gotrii, a mountain, and bhid, to divide. 

Gouréé, white, or light yellow; from gourt. 

Govindil, from go, a cow, and vid, to share out. 

Grihtist’hi, from grihii, a house, and st’ha, to remain. 

Grihist’hi-Dhirmt, from = ghrihiist’hii, situated in a 
house, and dhiirmit, religion. 

Grihii-Pitee, from griiht, a planet, and piitee, a lord. 

Grinthee, from griint’hii, a book. 

Gijt-Dinti, from git, an elephant, and diintii, a tooth. 

Gindht-Vimk, from giindhii, spices, and viinik, atrades- 
man. 

Gindhtrvi, from gani,.a song, and dhiirmil, 2 person’s 
own profession. 

Giindhtivtihi, from giindhi, a scent, and vith, to carry. 

Gindhii-Dhama, from giindi, a scent, and dhama, a 
place. 

Giniki, from giinii, to count. 

Ginéshii, from giinti, a company, and ééshil, a Jord. 

Ginéshii-Jiiniinee, the mother of Giinésht; from jini, 
birth. 

Ginga, from giim, to go. 

Giinga-Vakyaviilee, from vakya, a word, and abiiléé, a 
train. 

Gtnga-Vasii, from vasii, a residence. 

Giingadhiirti-Shastrcé ; he who knows the shbastrii, is 
called shastréé. 

Gingadhiril, from Giinga, and dhiri, to hold. 

Gijaniint, from gujil, an elephant, and anijnii, the face. 
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Giirbhadhaai, from giirbhi, the womb, and adhanit, to 
hold. 

Gitroorii, from giiroot, a wing. 

Giirootmut, from giroot, a wing. 


H. 


Hétwabhasit, from hétoo, a cause, and abhasti, an ap- 
pearance, a semblance. 

Himangshoo, from himt, cold, and tingshoo, rays of 
light. 

Himaliiyt, from hima, cold, and aliya, a house. 

Himiivut, from himi, cold. 

Hiriinyii-girbhi, from hirtinyt, gold, and girbhi, the 
womb. 

Hiriinyakashi, from hiriinyt, gold, and ukshee, an eye. 

Hiriinyii-Kitshipoo, from biriinyii, gold, and kitshipoo, 
a sheath. 

Hitopiidéshi, from hitii, good, and ooptdéshi, teaching. 

Hoimiiviitee, from himiiviit. 

Homi, from hoo, to offer. 

Hota, he who directs the homii or burnt-offering, from 
hoo. 

Hiingshii, a duck. 

Hiingsiti-Dooti, from htingsti, goose, and dootii, a mes. 
senger. 

Hiinooman, from hiinoo, the cheek. 

Hiiree-Viilti; the last word is the imperative of viilt, to 
speak. 

Hiiree-Dwarii; dwarti signifies a door. 

Hiiree-Hiirii; both words are derived from rhree, to take 
away. 

Hitree-Priya; priya signifies beloved, 

Hitcidra, from hurit, light yellow. 

Hiirihijyi, from hurit, bght yellow, and hityit, a horse. 
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Hitri-Goureé, from Hiri (Shivii), and Gouréé, the 
light yellow. 

Hiru-Nat’hit, from Hirt, the name of Shivii, and Nat’- 
hii, @ lord. 

Jltyti-Grécvii, from hityii, a horse, and grécvii, the back 
of the heck. 


I. 


Indoo, from id, to be glorious, or refulgent. 
Indrii, from id, to be glorious. 
Indrii-Dyoomnii; the last word signifies riches. 
Indri-jit; fiom jee to conquer. 

Ishtii, from ish, to desire. 


J: 

Jagitiriinti, from jagree, to be awake. 

Jalikii, from jalii, a net. 

Jambitviitec, from Jambiivan, the name of a certain bear. 

Janhiivec, from Jiinhoo, a sage. 

Jatee, akind, from jiin, to be born. 

Jatii-Ktirmii, from jati, born, and ktirmiin, an action. 

Jé€vii, life, from jécv, to live. 

Jishnoo, from jee, to conquer. 

Joint, from jini, to conquer or excel. 

Joivatrikii, from jéev, to live. 

Jigiidgourée, from giigiit, the world, and gourti, light 
yellow. 

Jiigiiddhatréé, from jiigiit, the world, and dhatréé, an 
upholder. 

Jiigiidéeshit, from jigiit, the world, and ééshi, lord. 

Jiigiinnat’hit, from jiigtit, the world, and nat’hi, a lord. 

Jiigiinnat’hii-kshétrit, from jiigitt, the world, nat’hi, a 
lord, and kshétrii, a place. 
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Jiilpii, to speak, fiom jiilp, to speak. 

Jiimidarii, fiom yitmin, land, and darii, an owner. 

Jiimiidiignee, fiom yiimut, terrific, and dgnee, fire. 

Jiinarddiini, fiom jiinii, a person, and iirddtini, a giving 
distress. 

Jiinhoo, from ha, to abandon, (viz the world). 

Jiintimésiiyt, fiom jiinti, asman, and &, to tremble. 

Jiintikii, fram jiin, to be produced. 

Jiipti, to speak inaudibly, from jiip, to mutter. 

Jiirntharoo, from yree, to be withered, and kree, to do. 

Jiirti-Bhiiritii, from jiirti, decrepitude. 

Jiishoda, fiom jiishiis, fame, and da, to give. 

Jittayoo, fiom jiita, a bunch of hair, and ayoo, life-time. 

Jiiya, from jec, victory 

Jiiyii-Doorga, from juyii, victory. 

Jtiytiutec, from jee, fo conquer. 

Jwala-Mookhéé, trom jwala, u flame, and mookhi, a 
face. 

Jwiiltini, fiom jwiilii, to enkindle. 

Joishthii, from jyésht’ha, a planet. 

Jyotish-stomii, from jyotish, light, and stomii, the whole. 

Jyotish, from jyot, to shine. 


K. 


Kahinee, a tale, from Niit’hii, to speak 

Kaly ti-Dimiisi, from hahyii, the name of a snake, and 
dtintinti, subduction. 

Kalce, the black, from kalii, time. 

Kalii-Bhoiriivii, fiom kali, time, and bhoiriivi, the ter- 
1ific. 

Kalii-Poorcoshti, from hilt, black, and poorooshii, a 
male. 

Kali-Ratree, frou bald, dath, and ratree, night. 
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Kali-Sootrit, from kali, time, and sddtrii, a thread. 

Kaliyi, from kitlii, to move. 

Kamii-dévii, from kami, desire, and dévi, from div, to 
play. 

Kamit-dhénoo, from kamii, desite, and dhénoo, a milch- 
cow. 

Kamil-Roopit, from kami, desire, and 1G0pii, form. . 

Kamakhya, from kami, desire, and abhya, an appellation. 

Kamitinii, the heart's desire, from hiim, to desire. 

Kandii, an arrow, ora chapter. 

Kanii-Phata-Yogéé, compounded of kanii, the ear, pha- 
ta, slit, and yogéé, an ascetic. 

Kartikéyt, from krittiha, the name of a planet. 

Kashéé, from kash, to appear. 

Kavyit, from kiivee, a poet. 

Kayiist’hii, from kay, the body, and st’ha, to be situated. 

Késhtirce, from késhiirti, a mane. 

Kéériiini, from kreet, to produce harmony. 

Kéértee-Chiindrii, from keértee, fame. 

Kétoo, a sign, from kit, to dwell. 

Késhiivii, from keshii, the hair. 

Khéchirii, from khi, the sky, and chiirii, going. 

Khiindij, a piece, from chiid, to break. 

Khitgéshwiirt, compounded of khtigii, a bird, and éésh- 
will, greatness. 

Kinniirii, from king, what? and niicti, a man. 

Koilashit, from kéliis, in water, to shine. 

Kojagiirii-Litkshméé, from kiib, who, and jagree, to 
awake. 

Koititbhijit; jit, signifies victory. 

Koojti, from koo, the earth, and jiin, to be produced. 

Koolii-Déviita, from koolil, race, and déviita, a god. 

Koolééni, from koolti, a race. 

Koombhikari, from koombhi, an earthen jar, and kree, 
to do. 
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Koombhii-Kirnii, from koombhi a jar, and kiirnt, the 
ear. 

Koomari, a boy, from koomari, to play. 

Koomarii, from koo, evil, and mree, to beat. 

Koombhéé-Pakii, from hoombhii, a pot, and pakii, ripe. 

Koont’hii, a groan, from koont’h, to groan. 

Koomoodii-Bandiivii, from koomoodii, a lotus, and bind: 
hoo, a fiend. 

Koosooméshoo, from koosoomi, a flower, and ishoo, an 
arrow. 

Kosha, from koosh, to tssue, to identify. 

Kooshii, to lie down. 

Kooshee, a smuil kosha. 

Kooshiinabhii, from kooshii, sacred grass, and nabhee, 
the navel. 

Koovérii, from koov, to cover. 

KKoulaeharée, from koolii, a race, and chiir, to act, pres 
ceded by the prep. a. 

Koumoodee, brightness, from koomoodii, a nympheza. 

Koutoohii-Stirviiswii, from houtookii, play, and siirvis- 
wii, a person’s all. 

Krimee-Bhojiinii, from krimee, an insect, and bhojiind, 
to eat, 

Kripcétiiyonee; yonee, a birth-place. 

Krishnii, from krish, to draw. 

krishnii-Krora; krorii signifies the side. 

Krittivasa, from krittee, the skin, and vastis, a garment. 

Kritantii, from kriti, done, and iintii, end. 

Krya, work, fiom kree, to do. 

Krodhagari, from krodhiti, anger, and agarii, a house. 

Krouncht-Dariini, a proper name, and dree, to tear. 

Kshari-Kirddhiimi, from ksharii, ashes, and kiirddhi- 
mii, mud. 

Kshéérii, milk, from kshtir, to ooze out. 
VOL, Ut. ZA 
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Kshipakiirii, from kshiipa, night, and kree, to make. 

Kshittryii, from kshiitii, a wound, and troi, to save. 

Kiibiindhi, headless, from kin, the head, and biidh, to 
kill. 

Kiichi, hair, from kiich, to bind. 

Kiichyiipii, a proper name; pa means to drink. 

Kilee, from kiili, to reckon. 

Kiilee-Yoogit, from kit], to enumerate, and yoogi, a pe- 
riod of time. 

Kiilkee, from kiilee, time, and hoi, to subdue. 

Kiilpit, from klipt, to contrive. 

Kialpi-Sootrii, from kiilpii, time, and sootrit, a thread. 

Kiltinki-Binjiini, from kiiltinkii, a blot, and binjuni, 
a breaking. 

Kimilékaminéé, from htimiilii, the water lily, and hamii, 
desire. 

Kiinadi, from kiinii, an atom, and iid, to eat. 

Kiindirpi, from hiing, Briimha, and drip, to domineer. 

Kipaliibrit, from kiipalii, the forehead or fate, and bhree, 
to hold. 

Kiirangiinyasii, from kiirti, hand, tingii, a part, and ny- 
asti, to place. 

Kitrmikari, from kiirmiin, work, and hree to do. 

Ktroonamiiye¢, from hiiroona, pity. 

Kiirmii-Vipahii, from kree, to work, and pak, to ripen. 

Kit hihi, a speaker, from kiit’h, to speak. 

Kivichii, from vichii, a word. 

Kiivirajii, from kiivee, a poet, and rajiin, a king. 


L. 
Léclamriti, from Jécla, play, and timrita, nectar. 
Lingii, from lig, to move. ; 
Lohitangi, from lohiti, blood red, and iingii, the body. 
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Lokéshit, from loki, men, and ééshii, greatness. 

Lokii, from looch, to see. 

Likshméé-Chara; the latter word means deserted. 

Likshmini, the beautiful, from Likshmi, a fortunate 
sign. : 

Limbodiri, from liimbil, long, and oodiirit, the belly. 


M. 

Madhiivu, from ma, the goddess Likshiiméé, and dhiivit, 
husband. 

Magiidhi, from Miigtidhi, the name of a country. 

Mala, a necklace. 

Malakari, from mala, a necklace, and kree, to make. 

Malinéé, from mala, a necklace. 

Malytivanti, from mala, a necklace. 

Manii-Binghi, from manii, honour, and biinghi, destruc- 
tion. 

Maniinil, from man, to decide. 

Mantisiti-Kalee, from mitiniis, mind. 

Marootii, from mree, to kill. 

Marii, from mree, to kill. 

Matrika-Nyasti, from matrika, a mother, and nyasii, to 
place. 

Matiirishwa, wind. 

Mayaviitée, from maya, delusion. 

Médha, apprehension or conception, from médh, to be 
apt to learn. 

Méémangsa, from man, to judge. 

Méghi-Nadi, from méghii, a cloud, and nadii, a sound. 

Méghi-Nathi, from méghii, a cloud, and nat’hi, a lord. 

Méghii-Vahiinii; vahiinil, a vehicle. 

Méni-Kétiini, from mééni, a fish, and kétitni, a flag. 

Mibhirii, from mihii, to water. 

Mishrii-Késhéé, from mish, to mix, and késhi, bat. 

2a2 
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Mitrit, a friend, from mid, love. 

Mitriivinda, from mitri, a friend, and vid, to obtaia. 

Modiiki, from mood, to rejoice. 

Mohmméé, from mooh, to be infatuated. 

Mohi, from moohd, confusion or stupefaction. 

Moogdhiibodhii, from moogdhii, stupidly ignorant, and 
bodhii, knowledge. 

Mooktii-Késhcc, from mookti, spread out, késhit, hair. 

- Mooktii-Ramii; mookti, liberation. 

MoOodlii, a root. ’ 

Moomookshootwit, from mooch, to liberate. 

Moun¢éé, he who subjects himself to voluntary silence. 

Mriganki, from wrigit, a deer, and inkii, a mark. 

Mritii-Siin)ccvinée ; siinj¢Cvincé means to restore to life. 

Mrityoo, from mree, death. 

Mrityoonjiinii, fiom myrtyoo, death, and jee, to over- 
come. 

Miidhoo-Sododiinit, from 506d, to destroy. 

Midhyifdéshéé, from miidhyti, midst, and déshin, belong- 
ing to a country. 

Miidiiniti-Mohiini, from midiini, desire, and mooh, to be 

_ infatuated. 

Mitha-Dévi, from mihiit, great, and div, to play. 

Mitha-Kali, from mithit, great, and kalii, time. 

Mithamarec, from miihiit, great, and mree, to kill. 

Miha-Pattikii, from mithiit, and patiikti, from piit, to 
throw down. 

Miiha-Poorooshii, from mithiit, great, and poorooshi, a 
male. 

Miha-Rourivii, from rooroo, an insect. 

Miha-Rii’hee, from mibiit, great, and riit’hi, a chariot. 

Miha-Prémi, from mihiit, great, and prémiin, love. 

Mitha-Séni, from mihit, great, and séna, soldier. 

Miihatmii, from mihiit, great, and atmiin, spirit. 
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Miha-Vriitii; vriitti’ is a ceremony to be performed ac- 
cording to a vow. - 

Miha-Vyadhee, from mihtt, great, and vyadhee, sickness. 

Mitha- Vidya, from mihtt, great, and vidya, learning. 

Mihéndrti, from mithiit, great, and Indrii, the king of 
heaven. 

Mihéshi, from mithiit, great, and ééshii, glorious. 

Miihéshwiirt, from mithiit, great, and €éshwiiri, glorious. 

Mithishii-Mirdinéé, from mihishi, a buffalo, and mir- 
dit, to destroy. 

Mithéshwiiri, from mithitt, great, and €éshwiirii, lord. 

Mithitttranii, from miihtit, great, and tran, salvation. 

Miikshti, from mooch, to liberate. 

Mikitrti-Dwiiji, from mithiiri, a water animal, and 
dwijil, a flag. 

Miillii, strong, from mil, vo hold. 

Miiliigrahee, from miilii, filth, and grahin, receiving. 

Miindodiireé, from miindti, small, and ooditirii, the belly. 

Miingiilii-Chiindika, from miingiilii, good, and chiindika, 
wrathful. 

Mingiilii-Varit, from miingilii, good, and varii, a day. 

Miin-Mit’hii, from miinii, mind, and miint, to grieve. 

Miintri, from miitr, to repeat inthe mind. 

Miintrii-Droomit, from miiniin, to meditate, and droomi, 
a tree. 

Miiniisa, from miiniis, mind. 

Miiniisijii, from miinii, mind, and jini, birth. 

Miinwiiotiird, from Miinoo, a sage, and iintiirti, another, 
or a limit. 

Miiroot, from mree, to kill. 

Mitriiipora, from miirit, a dead body, and poora, to burn. 


N. 


Nagantiikii, from nagii, a setpent, and iintiiki, the end. 


Nami-Kirini, from namin, a name, and kree, to make. 
Zas 
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Naréé, from niirii, a man. 

Nayika, from nee, to obtain. 

Nééli-Pirviiti, from néélii, blue, and piirviitii, a moun- 
tain. 

Néétee,. from néé, to obtain. 

Néélt, dark blue. 

Néeli-Kintti, from neéelit, dark blue, and kintii, the 
throat. 

Nidanii, a first cause, from nee, prep. and da, to give. 

Nidhee, from nee, prep. and dha, to place. 

Nigrithi-Stv’hant, mg: thi signifies disfavour, and stha- 
nil, place. 

Nigitmiini, a sure decision, from nee, prep. and giim 
to move. 

Nimittt, a cause. 

Nirakarii, from nir, prep. and akarii, form. 

Nirnijyi, from nir, prep. and nee, to obtain. 

Nirooktii, from nir, prep. and ooktii, spoken. 

Nirvanéé, from mrvanti, hberation. 

Nisha-Piitee, from nisha, night, and piitee, lord. 

Nishkriminii, a going forth, from nir, prep. and krum, 
to step. 

Nityii, constant, everlasting 

Nityantindii, from nityti, constant, and aniindii, joy. 

Niyimi, a resolution. 

Noiyayikti, a follower of the Nyayit philosophy. 

Nouka-Khiindii, from nouka, a ‘boat, and khiindii, a 
part. 

Nree-Médhii, from nree, a man, and médhii, flesh. 

Nrisinghii, from nree, a man, and singhi, a lion. 

Nibhiswit, from niibhits, the sky. 

Nikshittréshti, from niikshittrii, a planet, and ééshii, a 
lord. 


Niilii-Danga, from niilii, areed, and danga, a place. 
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Nilit-Chiimp6o, from nilii, the name of a king, and 
chiimpoo, a particular kind of composition in which 
the same subject is maintained in all the varieties of 
prose and verse. 

Niimoochéé-Soodiinii, a proper name joined to sood, to 
hall. 

Nimiiskarii, a reverential mode of obeisance: from nii- 
miis, a bow, and kree, to make. 

Niirii, man, froin nree, to do right. - 

Nirmiida, from niirmii, sport or entertainment, and 
da, to give. 

Niirii-Singhit, from niirii, man, and singhii, excellent. 

Niivii-Ptitrika, from niivi, nine, and putrti, leaves. 

Nivii-Ritnii, from niivii, nine, and raitni, a jewel. 

Nyasii, a deposit, from nee, prep. and iis, to throw. 

Nyayii, justice, from nee, prep. and iiy, to move. 


O. 


Oodahiiriinii, from oot, a preposition indicating that the 
action has an upward direction, and ahiriind, a col- 
lecting. 

Oochoishriiva, from oochchois, great, and shroo, to hear. 

Oodaséé ; oot, prep. and asii, to sit. 

Ooddéshii, from oot, prep. and déshti, to seek. 

Oodiiyii, to arise, from oot, prep. and tiyii, to go. 

Oodgata, from oot, prep. and goi, to sing. 

Oogrit-Chiinda, from oogrii, fear-exciting, and chindi, 
wrathful. 

Oindrii-Diidhee, from Indrii, and dtidhee, curds. 

Oojjiilti-Néélmiinee, from oojjili, splendour, neéli, 
blue, and miinee, a jewel. 

Ooktii, spoken, from viich, to speak. 

Ovpangit, from oopu, a preposition importing resem- 
blance in an inferior degree, and ingti, a part. 

2at 
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Oopasiini, from oopii, and iis, to throw, preceded by the 
prep. a. ; 
Oopii-Patiikii, from oopii, prep. and pit, to throw 

‘down. 
Oopicharii-Chiilit, from oopiti, prep. chiirii, to move, and 
chili, a pretence. 
Oopiiniiyii, from oopii, and néé, to take. 
Oopiiniiyiini, from oopit, and niiyiinti, an obtaining. 
Oopitpiitee, from oopii, and piiiee, Jord. 
Oopiiriitee, from copii, and riim, to play. 
Oopi-iingharii, from oopti, and stingharti, destruction. 
Oordhii-Vahoo, from ddrdhti, high, and vahoo, arm. 
Ovsha-Hiruntti; hiriinii means stealing. 
Oosbmiipa, from ooshimun, heat, and pa, to drink. 
Oshiidhéeshii, from oshiidhec, medicine, and éshii, a 
lord. 
Ootiit’hyit, from oot, prep. and titthyi, just. 


P. 

Pachiikii, he who cooks; from piich, to cook. 

Pakii-Shasiint, from paki, a giant, and shas to govern. 

Parijatii-Hiirunii, from parijatii, a particular flower, and 
hiiritinii, to steal. 

Parviiteé, the daughter of ptirviiti, a mountain. 

Pathtiki, he who reads, from piit’h, to read. 

Patiini, from piit, to throw down. 

Patiinjiilt, from the sage Piitiinjiilee; which word is 
made up of piit, to throw down, and iinjiilee, joined 
hands. This conjunction teaches us, that people fell 
before him for instruction with joined hands. 

Péttamviiri, from pcetti, yellow, and umbiiri, cloth. 

Philiihiréé, from phiilti, fruit, and rhee, to steal. 

Phili, fruit. 

Pingitli, variegated. 
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Pingiilii-Nagit, from pingili, brownish yellow, and 
nagii, a serpent. 

Pita-Mihi, from pitree, father, and miihitit, great. 

Pitree-Médhii, from pitree, forefathers, and medhi, flesh. 

Poita, from oopii, and vécti, pure. 

Pooja, from poojii, to honour or serve. 

Poojtkit, a worshipper. 

Poondtiréékakshii, from poondiiréchii, a water-lily, and 
iikshee, an eye. 

Pooranii, from pree, to fill. 

Pooree, a house, a palace. 

Poornabhishékii, from poornii, and iibhishékii, to anoint. 

Poornabhishikti, from poornii, full, and tibhishiktf, 
anointed. 

Poorohitii, from poortis, to go before, and hitit, good. 

Pooroohodti, from pooroo, fulness, and hoo, to call. 

Poorooshi, a male, from pree, to fili or nourish. 

Poorii, a town. 

Pooriindiirii, from poorii, a house, and dree, to cut. 

Pooriishchiirtint, from poorii, before, and chiirtinti, prac- 
tice. 

Pooranii, old. 

Pooshkirii-Shantee, from pooshkiril, the evir fortune 
attending a person who shall die when an unlucky day, 
an unlucky lunar day, and an evil planet all unite, and 
shantee, to pacify or produce peace. 

Poorviiviit, from poorvii, a cause, and viit. 

Pooshpavitlee, from pooshpii, a flower. and aviilee, a row. 

Pooshpit-Dhiinwa, from pooshpii, a flower, and dhinwi, 
a bow. 

Pooshpiikii, from pooshp, to expand. 

Pooshtee, from poosh, to cherish. 

Pooshinii, from poosh, to cherish. 

Pootiina-Biidhil; btidht means to kill 
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Poiiranik, a follower of the pooraniis. 

Prajapiityii, the work of a priijapiitee. 

Pranayami, from pranii, life, and ayamii, a coming. 

Pramaniki, from priimanti, proof. 

Pranit-Nirodhit, from prani, life, and nirodhii, to stop. 

Prati Kalti, from pratiir, morning, and kali, time. 

Prétii-raj; préti is a ghost, and raj signifies raja. 

Prithiveé, from Prithoo, a king who first formed towns, 
raised the arts, &c. 

Prityahitrii, from priitee, a preposition indicating that 
the action 1s returned or reflected, and ahirii, to take. 

Pribhiugjini, from pri, prep. and bhiinjii, to break. 

Priichanda, from pri, prep. and chiindit, wrathful. 

Priidhanii, chief. 

Priidyoomni, from pri, prep. and dyoomnii, riches. 

Prijaptitee, trom priija, subjects, and piitee, a lord. 

Priija~Yagtt, from pitija, subjects, and yagit, a sacrifice. 

Priikashti; kashii means light. 

Priikritee, from pri, prep. and kree, to do. 

Prtilhadii, from prii, prep. and alhadii, joy. 

Priliiyt, from léé, to absorb. 

Pritmanii, from prit, prep. and ma, to measure. 

Priiméyii, the subject known, from prii, prep. and ma, to 
measure. 

Priimiitee, from pri, prep. and miitee, understanding. 

Priistavinéé, from prti, prep. and stoo, to praise. 

Priitigna, from priitee, and gna, to know. 

Priittihshii, from priitee, prep. and tikshee, the eye. 

Priiyojiint, from prii, a preposition which adds intensity 
to the meaning, and yoo}, to join. 

Piidart’hi, from ptidii, a word, and iirt’hit, an object. 

Piidmaliiya, from pidmi, the water-lily, and alityii, re- 
sidence. 
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Piidmii-Nabhi, from piidmit, a water-lily, and nabbee,; 
the navel. 

Pidmii-Priibhoo, from piidmii, a water-lily, and pribhoo, 
a lord. 

Piidyavilee, from piidya, prose, and avitlee, a row, or 
range. 

Piidiing, from piidi, a place. 

Piddhiltee, a road, from piidii, the foot, and hiin, to 
smite. 

Pikshiidhiiri-Mishrii, from piikshi, a lunar half month, 
and dhiirti, to hold. 

Piinchangi, from pinchiin, five, and tingii, the body. 

Piinchiikti, from piinchiin, five. 

Piinchii-ChoGra, from piinchii, five, or much, and choora, 
a crest. 

Piinchiiméc-Vriittt, from piinchii, five, and vriiti, the 
ceremonies connected with a vow. 

Pinchii-Riitnu, from piinchii, five, and riitnii, a precious 
stone. 

Piinchishiiri, from piinchii, five, and shirt, an arrow. 

Piinchaniinii, from piinchii, five, and aninit, face. 

Piinyab, from ptinchii, five, and ap, water. 

Piinniigashiinii, from pinniigu, a serpent, and iishii, 
to eat. 

Pint’hee, fiom piit’hii, a way. 

Piirivrittee, fiom piiree, prep. and vrittee, existence. 

Piriim-Eshwirit, from piriim, excellent, and ééshwiri, 
God, or sunply, the glorious. 

Piritimaniindi, from pirtimié, excellent, and aniindi, 
Joy- 

Pirtimarthi, from pitriimt, excellent, and tirt’hif, an 
object. 

Pitttim-Hitogshii, from pirtim, excelJent, and ingshi, a 
goose. 
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Piriishoo-Rami; piiriishoo, a weapon. 
Piviinti, from poo, to purify. 


R. 


Radha, the favourite mistress of Krishnii, from radh, to 
accomplish. 

Radha-Viliibbii; viiliibhii, beloved. 

Ragij, passion, from riinj, to colour. 

Raya, light. 

Raj-tiiriinginéé, from rajiin, a king, and tiriingincé, a 
river. 

Rajti-Pootti, from rajiin, a king, and pootrti, a son. 

Rajii-Yogii, from rajiin, a king, and yogii, abstraction. 

Rajitraj, king of kings. 

Rajii-Rajéshwiirce, from rajii-ray, hing of hings, and 
Géshwiirec, a goddess. 

Rajiirshee, from rajiin, aking, and rishee, a sage. 

Rajii-sooy it, from rajitn, a hing, and 660, birth. 

Ramii, from riim, play, o1 to pleace. 

Ramayiinii, from Ramfi, and tyiinti, to go. 

Rami-Shiriint-Palii, from Ramii-Shiniinti, and palit, a 
title. 

Rarhééyii, from Rarhii, a country. 

Rasii-Miinchiini:; miinchit, a stage. 

Rayviinii, from roo, to kill. 

Rhishtckéshi, from rhichcckit, the organs, an éésht, a 
lord. 

Rig-Védii, from rich, an incantation, and védi, from 
vid, knowledge. 

Rishibhi-Dévii; rishiibhii signifies excellent. 

Rishyadee-nyasii, from rishee, a sage, adee, the first, 
and nyasii, to place. 

Rishyt-Shringt, from rishyit, a deer, and shringti, horns. 

Riteopirnii, from ritoo, a season, and piirni, a leaf. 
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Ritoo-Yagii, from ritoo, season, and yiiji, worship with 
sacrifices. 

Rochinii, from rooch, love. 

Roodrakshi, from Roodrii, a name of Shivii, and tikshii, 
an eye. 

Roodrii, from road, to cry. 

Rookminéé, from Rookmii (gold), the name of a king. 

Riijo-goonii, from riinj, colour, or love, and goonii, a 
quality. 

Rij, dust, from riinj, to colour. 

Rijikii, from riin}, to colour. 

Riikshitii, preserved, from riikshii, to preserve. 

Riikshogiini-Bhojiinti; bhojiinii, to eat. 

Rikti-vecjii, from riktti, blood, and vééjii, seed. 

Riis, a savour. 

Ruvhi-Yootiipi-Yootiipii, from rut’hii, a chariot, and 
yootiipii, a chief; repeated, it signifies chief of chiefs. 

Riitiintée, from riit, to speak. 

Rite, from riim, to play. 

Liitee-Plitee, from Riitee, the name of the wife of Cupid, 
and piitee, a lord. 


s. 

Sadhyii, from sadh, to perfect. 

Sagnikii, from sii, with, and ignec, fire. 

Sahéb, a title of respect. 

Samanyiitodrishtiing, from Samanyt, equa], and drish- 
tii, seen. 

Sankhyti, a sect of philosophers, from siinkhya, clear 
knowledge. 

Sarvii-bhotimi, from siirvii, all, and bhoomee, land, 

Sarii, the essence of any thing, from sree, to go. 

Séna, an army. 

Scéviki, from sévii, to serve. 
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Séémtintonntiyint, from simiinti, the place on the head 
where the hair divides, and oonniiyiinii, a raising up. 

Shakha, a branch, from shakh, to overspread. 

Shaktabhishekii, from shaktii, a worshipper of the divine 
energy, and tibhishékii, to anoint. 

Shaktii, from shiiktce, energy. 

Shantee, from shiim, quiet. 

Shantee-Poorii, from shantee, peace, and poorii, a town. 

Shartidééya, from shiiriidii, the clear sky, season. 

Shastrii, from shas, to rule. : 

Shéétiila, cold. 

Shéshiiviit, from shéshii, the end. 

Shéétiilti-pateé, from shéétiilii, cold, and patee, a mat, 
from piit, to move. 

Shikh, from shishyu, a disciple. 

ShikhZé-Vahtinti, from clukhee, the name of a peacoch, 
and vahiinii, a vehicle. 

Shiksha, to learn. 

Shilpti, an art. 

Shira, a fibre. 

Shiromiinee, from shiriis the head, and miinee, a jewel. 

Shishoo-Palii-Biidhti; bidhit signifies to kill. 

Shivopakhyani, from Shivii, oopti, prep. and akhyanii, 
to speak. 

Shivii, the good. 

Shmitshani-Kalé¢, from shmiishani, a cemetery. 

Shoilii, from shila, a stone. 

Shoivacharéé@, from Shivit, and acharin, practice. 

Shoochee, the pure, from shooch, to purify. 

Shooddhee, pure. 


© During the maiage ceremony, the bridegroom fist pulls the veil over 
the face of the bride, avd then turning it up agai draws a line with red 
Jead down the centre of ber fuichead. ‘To tlus ceremony this word alludes. 
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Shooklii-Virni, from shooklit, white, and viirnii, colour. 

Shooli, a weapon. 

Shodlinéé, from sbiili, a lance. 

Shoonyii-Vadéé, from shoonyii, vacuum, and vadéé, a 
speaker. 

Shoshiini, from shoosh, to dry. 

Shraddhi, from shriiddha, firm faith. 

Shrée-Shoili, from shréé, excellent, and shoilii, a moun- 
tain. 

Shréé- Vidya, from shréé, excellent, and vidya, know- 
ledge. 

Shréé-Kint’hii, from shréé, excellent, and ktintii, the 
throat. 

Shréc, a title which sigmfies excellence or greatness. 

Shréc-Rami-Poorii, fiom shreé, excellent, Rami, the 
name of a god, and poorii, town. 

Skrootii, what has been heard, from shroo, to hear. 

Shroutti, from shrootee, the védii. 

Shrota, fiom shroo, to hear. 

Shrotriyt, from shrootd, the yédit. 

Shriiddha, firm faith, from shi iit, faith, and dia, to hold. 

Shiibdii, sound. 

Shiiktee, from shiik, to be able. 

Shiiktee-Dhiiri, from shiiktee, an iron spear, and dhiri, 
to hold 

Shiimba.aree, from Sbtimbiiri, a giant, and iiree, an 
enemy. 

Shiimiisd, fiom shum, equal. 

Shitukii- Viinik, from shinkii, a shell, and vtiark, a trades- 
man. 

Shinkiri, from shiing, good, and hree, to do. 

Shiiraniinit, from shiish, six, and aniinit, face. 

Shiireérii, from shreé, injure. 

Shiist’heé, she who is worshipped on the sixth (shitsht{hit) 
day. 
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Shiitt-RGdpa, from shiitit, an hundred, and radpa, form, 

Shitriighni, from shiitrod, an enemy, and hin, to kill. 

Shitiimiinyoo, from shiitii, a bundred, and mtinyoo, a 
sactifice. 

Shitikii, a hundred. 

Shiitii-Dwéépii, from shiitti, a hundred, and Dwéepi, 
an island. 

Shiivii-Sadhiinti, from shiivé, a dead body, and sadhinii, 
to perfect. 

Shwéti, white, 

Shwétii-Ciree, from shwéti, white, and giree, a moun- 
tain. 

Shwusina, from shwiis, to go. 

Shyama, black. 

Siddhantachaié¢, from siddhanti, ascertained, and acha- 
tin, practice. 

Siddhéshwiirée, from siddhii, to perfect, and céshwtre@é, 
a goddess. 

Siddhee, from sidh, perfect. 

Siddhit, to perfect. 

Sindhiihatcé, from sindhii, to cut a passage, and krit, to 
cut. 

Siddhii-miintrit, from sidhii, accomplished, and miintri, 
an incantation. 

Siddhantii, from siddhit, proved, and inti, end. 

Singhi, a lion, from hings, to mjure. 

Singhii-Vahince, from singhii, a lion, and vith, a vehicle. 

Smirii, from smree, to remember. 

Smirii-Hiirt, from smiirt, Cupid, and rhee, to destrey. 

Snanii, from sna, to purify. 

Soivyii, the disciples of Shivii. 

Soinghikéyii, the son of Singhnka. 

Soobhiidra, from soo, beautiful, and bhiidra, good. 

Soodhangshoo, from sheodha, the water of life, and tixg- 
shoo, rays of light. 
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Soodhanidbee, from soodba, the water of life, and mid 
hee, a treasure. 

Sookhii-Miyi, from sookhi, happiness, and mityt, ful- 
ness. 

Soogréévil, from soo, beautiful, and grééva, the back of 
the neck. 

Sodksmil, very small. 

Soomaleé, from soo, good, and mala, a necklace. 

Sooméroo, from soo, good, and inéroo, a boundary mark. 

Soondii ii, beautiful. 

Soopiidmii, tiom soo, good, and pidmi, a water-lily. 

Soopiirnii, from soo, good, and ptirni, a leaf. 

Sooracharyii, from soori, the gods, and acharyi, a 
teacher. 

Sdorpi-Niikha, from sddrpii, a hand winnowing fan, and 
ntikhii, the finger nails 

Seorii-Piitee, trom sooriti, the gods, and piitee, lord. 

Sootrii, to stitch. 

Sootriidharit, from sddtrii, a cord, and dhree, to hold. 

Sooviirnti Vitnik, from sooviirni, gold, and vinik, a 
tradesman. 

Sotimyii, the son of Somil. 

Sourti, the disciples of Sooryi. 

Spiirshiint, ftom sprish, to touch. 

Sthanoo, from st’ha, to stay. 

Siidaniindii, from siida, always, and aniindi, joy. 

Siid-Gopt, from siit, good, and gop, cow-keeper. 

Siidiishy ii, by standers at a council, whose business it is 
to notice and correct mistakes. 

Sigiirii, from +i, with, and girl, poison. 

Sithoktee, from sthi, with, and ogktee, a word. 

Sithiisrangshoo, from sithiisrii, a thousand, and tingshoo, 
rays of light. 

Sitthisrakshit, from sithisril, a thousand, and itkshee, the 


eye. 
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Siimadhee, from sting, prep. and adhanil, a receptacle. 

Stimasoktee, from siimasii, to compound, and ooktee, a 
word. 

Siimiiviirttéé, from siimij, equal, and vrit, presence. 

Stinjéévtinéé, from sting, prep. and jiv, life. 

Siingkshipti-Sari, from siingkshiptii, abridged, and sari, 
essence, 

Siingyiimii, sting, prep. and yum, to cease. 

Siingskarii, from sting, prep. and kree, to do. 

Siingskritii, from sting, prep. and kree, to do. 

Siindhya, from siing, prep. and dhoi, to remember. 

Siingkeertiinti, from sting, prep. and kéértiinii, to speak 

' aloud. 

Sitingbita, from siing, prep. and hitit, to collect. 

Stinkéérnii, from siing, prep. and kCérnii, thrown about. 

Stnkriindiintt, from sting, prep. and kriindtinii, to ery. 

Siinyaséé, from siing, prep. and nyasii,-to renounce. 

Siiptiirshee, from siiptii, seven, and rishee, a sage. 

Siptashwii, from siiptii, seven, and tishwii, a horse. 

Siiptiiswiira, from siiptii, seven, and swirii, sound. 

Stirptigni, from siirpii, a serpent, and hiin, to destroy. 

Stirvi-Bhootii-kshiiy it, from siirvii, all, bhdoti, seuls, 
and kshee, a decay. 

Sirvvi, all. 

Strvvii-Dikshinil, from sirvvii, all, and dikshina, a fee 
at dismission. 

Strvvii-Mingili, from siirvi, all, and miingilii, good. 

Siteéekt, from st, substituted for sthi, with, and té¢ka, 
a commentary. 

Siitpriitipikshi, from sut, right, and pritiptikshii, an 
enemy. 

Stt-kiirmi, from stit, good, and‘kiirmiin, to work. 

Sditwii-goonii, from siitwii, good, and goonit, quality. 

Siiteé, from silt, pure. 

satyli-Naray iin, from siityii, true, and Narayiinil 
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Siityii-jit, from siityil, true, and jee, to conquer. 

Sittyii-yoogii, from siityi, true, and yoogii, a dehnite 
time. 

Siiviirna, from sii, one, and viirnii, kind. 

Siivy tibhicharii, from sithi, with, and vyiibhicharti, wrong 
practice. 

Swaha, presentment of oblations. 

Switrniikarii, from swiirntt, gold, and kree, to make. 

Swiiryogii, from swiir, heaven, and yogii, a sacrifice. 

Swayiim-bhoovii, from swiiyiing, itself, and bhoo, ex- 
istence 

Swiidha, presentment of oblations. 

Swiimbhoo, from shiing, prosperity, and bhoo, existence. 

Swiirbhanoo, from swiir, heaven, and bha, light. 


T. 
Tamisrit, the hell of darkness, from tiimisrii, darkness. 
Tartkéshwiri, from tarikii, a saviour, and ééshwtirit, 
a god. 
Tariki-jit, from Tartiki, and jee, victory. 
Téjomiiyti, from téjiis, glory, and mijyii, fulness. 
Téjii, glory, from ty, to sharpen, 
Téeka, from téck, to judge. 
Téjitsh Chindiii, from téyiis, glory, and chindri, the 
moon. 
T’hakoorii, honourable. 
J’hakooranéé, from t’hakoorii, a lord. 
Tilottiima, from tilt, dark spots on the skin, and oottil- 
mit, excellent, 
Toijiisii, from téjiis, brightness. 
Toiltikari, from tili, oil, and kree, to make. 
Tooraghat, a name of Indrii. 
Topstéé, from toosh, to please. 
2B2 
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Tréta*-Yoogii, from tree, three, and yoogii, a definite 
period of time. 

Trikodtii, from tree, three, and kootii, a mountain peak. 

Tripoorantitkt, from tree, three, poori, a house, and 
intiikii, a destroyer. 

Tripoora, from tree, three, and poorii, a town. 

Tripoora-Soondiréé ; soondittréé, beautiful. 

Trishikhi, for tree, three, and shikha, the ascending 
flame. 

Trivénéé, from tree, three, and vénéé, a stream. 

Tiimii-gooni, from tiimiis, darkness, and goonil, quality. 

Timi, from tiimiis, darkness. 

Titnomatrii, from tit, that, and matra, only. 

Titintri, from tiintri, to hold. 

Tupiisya, from tiipiis, religious austerities. 

Tiipti-Shoormee, from tiipti, hot, and shdormee, an 
image of iron. 

Tirkaliinkarii, from tirki, the name of the nyanii diir- 
shiini, and wliinkarii, an ornament. 

Tirki, from ttircki, to infer. 

Tiuriinee, from tree, to save. 

Tirpini, from trip, to satisfy. 

Tiriinginée : tiriingt signifies the swell of water. 

Tiitee, trom tiinii, particulars. 

Tittwi, from tit, that, truth. 

Twirita, from twirii, quickly. 


U. 


Ubhivadiinti, to bow, from tibhee, prep. and vtid, to 
salute. 
Ubiistoo, from U, priv. and btistoo, a thing. 
© The four yoogis are numbered secording to the quantity of religion in 


each ; thus the aiicyti has four parts, the tréta, three, the dwapurt, two, 
and the kiilee, one 
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Ubhtiyt-Chirtind, from ti, bhityti, fear, and chtiriint, feet. 

Ubja, from tip, water, and jiinit, birth. 

Ubju-Yonee, from itbjii, the water-lily, and yonee, a 
birth-place, as water 1s the birth-place of fish. 

Ubyiingtt, from ti, and byiingt, crooked. 

Uchyootis, from ti, and chyootti, to ooze. 

Udbhootit, wonderful. 

Udbikaréé, from idhee, prep. and kree, to do. 

Udhyatmi, from tidhee, prep. and atmun, spirit. 

Udwoiti, from ti, and dwee, two. 

Uawitzeya, from ii, priv. and dwitééyii, the second. 

Udwiyantindi, from ii, priv. dwoi, two, and antindi, joy. 

Ughorit-Piint’héés, from Ughorii, a name of Shivit, and 
piinthi, away. , 

Ugnibhas, from iignee, fire, and bhOd, existence. 

Ugnanit, from i, priv. and gnanitt, knowledge. 

Ugnihotree, frost tignee, fire, and hotree, a sacrificial 
priest. 

Ugnishtomi, from iignee, fire, and stoo, praise. 

Ugrii- -Dwéepti, from iigrit, before, and dwéépii, an 
island. 

Ugriidanee, from tigrii, before, and da, to give, 

Ujitis, from ii, and jitii, victory. 

Ujitii-Nav’ hii, from jit, and nat’hit, lord. 

Ukalee, a follower of the Ukalii Beordaahil 

Ukalw- Poorooshii, the being who is not subject to time, 
from tikalti, without time, and poorooshi, a male. 

Ukroori- Siingbadi, from t, priv. krodrit, cruel, and 
stingbadii, a report. 

Ukshityit, from ti, and kshee, to decay. 

Gitkaninda, from iilitkti, light, and aniindil, joy. 

Olonkari, from iiliing, proper, and kree, to do. 

Usnrita-Stira, from iimriti, the water of life, and siiriia, 


a pool. 
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Umitraviitée, from iimirii, immortal. 

Umvoodis, from iimvoo, water, and da, to give. 

Unadee, from i, and adee, first. 

Unadya, from iin, and adya, beginning. 

Undhi-Kospii, from tindhii, dark, and koopii, a well. 

Ungti, members, or body. * 

Ungii-ny ast, from iingit, the body, and nyasii, placing. 

Ungshooman, from tingshoo, glory. 

Unjini, a black powder applied to the eye-lids, 

Unniida-Kilpii, from iinnil, food, da, to give, and kilp, 
to ec able or capable. 

Unimitti, from ti, priv. and nimittii, a cause. 

Unnti-Pédrna, from tinnti, food, and poorni, full. 

Unniimityt, from iinnti, food. 

Unnti-Prashiinii, from tinnii, food, aid prashinti, feeding. 

Unoo-Patiikii, from tinoo, small, and patiikit, sin. 

Uningi, from ii, and iingii, body. 

Untukii, from tintii, the end, and kree, to do. 

Uninta, from i, and iintii, the end. 

Uniinyajti, from U, tiny, other, and jini, to be born. 

Upatréé-Kiiriint, from ii, patrit, a worthy person, and 
: kree, to do. 2 

Upoor viita, from i, priv. and poorvii, unprecedented. 

Up-Pitee, from tip, water, and piitee, a lord. 

Upriidhanii, from ii, priv. and priidhanii, chief. 

Upsitra, from tip, water, and sree, to go. 

Upiintiootec, from lpi, prep. and knoo, to steal. 
purajita, from t, and purajita, to conquer. 
Jptira-Viirtiinit, from, ii, piira, prep. and aviirtiinii, to 
go in a circle. 

Upitrna, from ij, and ptirnil, leaves. 

Urdhii-Narishwih i from trdhii, half, naree, woman, 
and ééshwiiril, a god. 
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Undhit-Riwhee, from trdhi, half, and rut’héé, a cha-~ 
rioteer. 

Urdht-shlokii, from irdhi, half, and shloka, a verse. 

Uroonw, the dawn. 

Urt’habhédi, from tirthi, meaning, and bhédi, separa- 
tion. 

Uriindhitna, from t, and riindhiini, to cook. 

Ushoka, from it, and shooch, sorrow. 

Ushti-Viisoo, from iishtii, eight, and Viisoo, a sort of 
gods. 

Ushtii-Vukri, from iishti, eight, and vitkrii, crooked. 

Usee-Putrit-Viini, from iisee, a scymetar, piitril, leaves, 
and viinit, forest. 

Ushwti-sénii, from iishwit, a horse, and séna, a soldier. 

Ushwinéé-Koomarit, from tishwinée, a mare, and kooma- 
ri, a child. 

Ushwtimédhii, from iishwii, a horse, and médhii, flesh. 

Usiddhee, from i, priv. and siddhee, completion. 

Usoorti, from , priv. and sdorii, a name applied to the 
gods. 

Ushtii, eight. 

Ustiingi, from lstith, eight, and tingii, the body. 

Usiimpriignati, from i, priv. and siimpriignati, com- 
pletely informed. 

Usitt, from ti, priv. and sit, entity. 

Utee-Patiiki, from iitee, excessive, and patikil, sin. 

Utee-Rit’héé, from tee, very great, and riit’héé, a cha- 
rioteer. 

Utikay ti, from iitee, great, and kayi, the body. 

Utiratri, from iitee, beyond, and ratreé, night. 

Utishiiyoktee, from iitishilyti, exceeding, and ooktee, a 
word. 

Utit’hee, from it, to move perpetually; a guest, a 
stranger. 
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Uviidbaatis, from vil, prep. and dhoo, to.renounce, 

Uvitart, from tivii, to descend, and tree, to save 

Uviiti-Nirodhitn i, from tiviiti, a hole in the siousid; and 
niroodh, to close. 

Uyodhya, from &, and yoodh, war. 

Uytinis, from itytt, to move. 


V. 


Vachiispiitee, fram vach, a word, and piitee, a lerd. 

Vagvadinee, fiom vach, a word, and vidi, to speak. 

Vak-Chilii, from vak, a word, and chtilii, to deceive. 

Vakya-Viiléé, from vakyii, a word, and aviléé, a row. 

Vulmétkee, from vitlmééku, a kind of ants. 

Valti-Gopali, from vali, a child, go, cow, and palii, to 
cherish. 

Vamacharéé, from vam, the left hand, and acharin, Eee 

Vamiinii; little. 

Vanii-Prist’hii, from viinii, a forest, and priist’ha, te go. 

Varoonée, from Viroonit, a constellation. 

Vastoo-Poorooshii, from vastoo, a house, and poorooshii, 
male. 

Vasiivii-Diitta, from Vasiivii, a name of Indril, and diittil, 
given, 

Vasiivii-Poojyi, from Vasiivti, a name of Indrii, and 
pooj, worship. 

Vayoo, from va, to go. 

Védacharéé, from védil, and acharin, practice. 

Védantéé, he who follows the védantit. 

Védantii, the end or Jast part of the védit. 

Védi, from vid, knowledge. 

Vééji-Mintri, from véejii, seed, and mitntrti, an in- 
cantation. 

Vésjt-Giniti, from vesji, a seed, and giinitt, a caleu- 
lation. 
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Vééri-Singhi, from vééri, strength, and singh, excel- 
lent. 

Véetrit-Bhodmee, from véérii, the strong, and bhGomee, 
land. 

Vééri-vahoo, from véerit, strength, and vahoo, the arm. 

Véctihotrii, from veetii, to place, and hotril, sacrificial 
things. 

Vibhaviini, from vee, prep. and bhaviinil, thoughtfulness. 

Vibhéeshiinii, from bhéeésh, terrific. 

Vibhoo, from vee, prep. and bhoo, birth. 

Vichitritvééryti, from vichitrii, variegated, and vééryii, 
semen. 

Vidhee, command, from vidh, to legislate. 

Vidyadhtrti, from vidya, learning, and dhree, to hold. 

Vidwiinmodii-Titritinginée, from vidwiit, a learned man, 
modi, pleasure, and tiriingit, a wave. 

Vidboontoodii, frdm vidhoo, the moon, and tood, to bite. 

Vidya-Piitee, from vidya, learning, and putee, lord. + 

Vijiiya, from vee, prep. and jee, to overcome. 

Vikriim-Adityti, from vikritmiit, power, and adityi, a 
name given to the sun. 

Vikirttiinti, from vee, prep. and kirtini, to cut. 

Vilwii-Rodpa, from vilwi, a fruit, and roopii, form. 

Vimiila, from vee, prep. and mili, filth. 

Vindhyii- Vasinéé; vindhyii, the name of a mountain, 
and visti, to reside. 

Viratii, great, from vee, prep. and raj, light. 

Viroodhit, fiom vee, prep. and roodh, ta prevent. 

Vishnoo, from vish, to overspread. 

Vishwatma, from vishwit, all, and atmtin, spirit. 

Vishiiyii, an object. 

Vishwi-Kiirma, from vishwit, the world, and kirmi, 
work. 
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Vishwiiksénii, from vishoo, on four sides, tinch, to go, 


and séna, a soldier. 

Vishwiimbhirii, from vishwt, the world, and bhree, to 
cherish. 

Vishwi-Mitrii, from vishwii, the world, and timitri, not a 
friend. 

Vishwit-Jatii, from vishwi, the world, and jatt, born. 

Vishistinit, from vee, prep. and shits, to destroy. 

Vitriha, from Vitrt, a giant, and hiin, to destroy. 

Vitiinda, dispute, from vee, prep. and ttid, to smite or 
punish. 

Vivahi, from vee, prep. and viih, to procure. 

Vivékii, discrimination. 

Vivirtti, from vee, prep. and vrit, to exist. 

Viviriinii, fiom vee, prep. and vree, to skreen. 

Voidikii, from védii, knowledge. 

Voidyit, from vid, knowledge. 

Voidyii-Vatéé ; vatée signifies 4 house. 

Voikarikt, from vikariti, a -ange. 

Voiragéé, from vee, prep. and ragii, passion. 

Voishakhit, from the planet vishakha. 

Voishniivil, disciples of Vishnoo. 

Voishniivacharéé, from voishniivit and acharin. 

Voishéshuhii, from vishéshti, a particular. 

Voitiirtinéé, from vee, prep. and tree, to cross over. 

Vriddhee-Shraddhit, from vriddhee, great. 

Vriddhee, great. 

Vrihiispiitee, from vrihiit, great, and ptitee, lord. 

Vrihtidbhanoo, from vrihiit, great, and bhanoo, glory. 

Vrihiit, great. 

Vrihtiddhiirmt pooranit, from vribit, great; and dhiir- 
mii, religion. 

Vribtin-Nariidééyt, from vrihitt, great. 
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Vrinda-Viin, from vrinda, thick, and viintl, a forest. 

Vrishii-Dwijit, from vrishil, a bull, and dwiijii, a flag. 

Vrisba, from vrishiin, to cause the rain to fall. 

Vrittee; from vrit, to exist. 

Viijréé, from vijjrii, a weapon. 

Vijjrii-kcéti, from viijrt, a weapon, and kéétil, a worm. 

Vijri-Kiinttki-Shalmiilee, from viijriti, a weapon, ktin- 
tiki, a thorn, and shalmiilee, a tree. 

Viikasoorit-Biidhi, from viikii, a proper name, tisooril, 
a grant, and biidhii, to kul. 

Viikréshwiiril, from vtkri, crooked, and eéshwirii, a 
god. 

Viinti-Dévéé, from viinii, a forest, and devéé, a goddess. 

Viirni-Stiokiirii, from viirni, cast or profession, and 
siinkirii, mixed. 

Vyakhyii, known, or proclaimed. 

Vyakiiriinii, from vee, prep. a, prep. and kree, to do. 

Vyiiktavi-Dhootit, from vyiiktii, known, tivii, prep. and 
dhood, to renoynce. 

Vyiingyii, ridicule, from vee, prep. and injii, to be pro- 
duced. 

Vyasokti, from Vyasti, and ooktii, spoken. 


Y. 

Yadiisang-piitee, from yadiis, a water animal, and pittee, 

lord. 
Yoodhisht’hirii, from yooddh, war, and sthirti, firm. 
Yogacharii, from yogii, and achari, practice. 
Yoogadya, from yoogii, and adya, the first. 
Yogéé, 4 person practising-the duties called yogi. 
Yogéshwiri, from yogii, and eéshwiirti, a god. 
Yoginéé, a female yogéé. 
Yogii, the practice of abstraction of mind. 
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Yogi-Bhogii-Vadéé, from yogit, abstraction, bhogtt, en- 
joyment, and viidii, to utter. 

Yogii-Nidrii, from yogii, abstraction, and nidra, sleep. 

Yonéé, the place or element of birth. 

Yorti-Bangala, from yorii, a pair. 

Yiignii, from yajii, worship of burnt-sacrifices. 

Yigniha, from yiignii, a sacrifice, and hiin, to destroy. 

Yiimaliyii, from Yiimi, and aliiyii, a dwelling. 

Yiimoona-Bhrata, from Yiimoona, a river, and bhrata, 
a brother. 

Yiimti, he who is free from the influence of the passions. 

Yiimit-Rat, from yiimii, and raj. 

Yiingiimil, a goer. 
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